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An Editorial 


HERE’S a new indoor 

sport abroad in the land. 
It goes under the terrifying 
name of “Semantics,” and 
deep thinkers of all stripes 
are playing it with gusto, in 
the belief that many of our 
social ills are aggravated, if 
not caused, by our lack of 
understanding of what goes on behind the smoke- 
screen of the words we use. (Before you go any far- 
ther, read Dr. Charles A. Beard’s article on page 6.) 

It all started about fifteen years ago when two 
Englishmen, I. A. Richards and C. K. Ogden, smit- 
ten with curiosity, published a book called The 
Meaning of Meaning. “Oh yeah!” you snort. “No- 
body has to tell me what I mean. I mean what I say 
and I say what I mean.” 

Well, maybe. Philosophers for two thousand years 
have been scratching at the surface of words, and 
in the past few years a lot of other men have gone 
exploring and come back with reports of a strange 
new country. It remained for Stuart Chase, that 
tireless popularizer, to really put semantics on the 
map with his recent exciting book, The Tyranny of 
Words. Any average high school student can read it. 

The point is simply this: Most people talk a great 
deal about many intricate things without any care- 
ful, scientific analysis of what they are saying. All 
the nouns we use might be classified into a few dif- 
ferent groups of difficulty. For instance, take the 
words dog, chair, pencil. Every one of us has seen and 
touched a dog, a chair, and a pencil. We already 
know that if we pull a dog’s tail he will yelp; if we 
sit on a chair, it will hold us (usually); if we move 
a pencil point across a sheet of paper, it will make a 
line. These objects are definite, concrete things that 
are clearly apparent to our senses, and every other 
person recognizes them as we do because he has had 
the same experiences with them. When we say 
“dog,” therefore, there isn’t a chance in a million 
that anyone will misunderstand us. 
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But there are other nouns which stand for clus- 
ters or collections of things, like the white race, 
America, extra-curricular activities. They aren’t 
nearly so definite. No one person can see or touch or 
measure all the units that make up these groups. 
And there are still other words which we call “ab- 
stract” words, labels for various qualities, ideas, and 
ideals, such as truth, freedom, democracy, capital- 
ism. What do we mean by them? Well, obviously, 
it’s pretty hard to say, and many people mean com- 
pletely contradictory things by them. 

Now that little triangle up in the corner is a dia- 
gram suggested by Richards, Ogden, and Chase to 
show what happens when we use a word. At the 
lower right corner is something called the referent 
which stands for the actual object or operation to 
which the word refers. It’s the black curly spaniel; 
the six-sided yellow pencil; the 130,000,000 American 
people; the pulling of a lever on a voting machine, 
which we may flash into our minds when we mention 
dog, pencil, America, or democracy. You’l! notice that 
for these higher, more abstract words, the referent is 
pretty vague, hard to find,.and may be one of in- 
numerable things associated with that idea. 

At the top of the triangle is the reference. That’s 
what goes on in our brain cells when we see or have 
called to our attention a “referent.” It’s a process of 
remembering many other occasions like this which 
are filed away in our mental furniture, pulling them 
out, sorting them over, and choosing the one that 
seems best. It all happens in a second. 

At the lower left corner we see a symbol. That’s 
the word that comes out of our mouths to represent 
all that “reference” business that has gone on in our 
heads. No word ever jumps the gap directly from 
referent to symbol. They all have to go through the 
process of reference in the brain. But the great ma- 
jority of people have no real, concrete referent for 
the words they use. And that’s where they go wrong. 
Because, without a referent, we can never be quite 
sure of what a word means. - 

So find a referent for every word you say or write. 
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HE high gray-flannel fog of 
winter closed the Salinas 

. Valley from the sky and 
from all the rest of the world. On 
every side it sat like a lid on the 
mountains and made of the great 
valley a closed pot. On the broad, 
level land floor the gang plows bit 
deep and left the black earth shin- 
ing like metal where the shares had 
cut. On the foot-hill ranches across 
the Salinas River the yellow stub- 
ble fields seemed to be bathed in 
pale cold sunshine; but there was 
no sunshine in the valley now in 
December. The thick willow scrub 
along the river flamed with sharp 
and positive yellow leaves. 

It was a time of quiet and of wait- 
ing. The air was cold and tender. 
A light wind blew up from the south- 
west so that the farmers were mildly 
hopeful of a good rain before long; 
but fog and rain do not go together. 

Across the river, on Henry. Allen’s 
foothill ranch there was little work 
to be done, for the hay was cut and 
stored and the orchards were plowed 
up to receive the rain deeply when it 
should come. The cattle on the 
higher slopes were becoming shag- 
gy, and rough-coated. 

Elisa Allen, working in her flower 
garden, looked down across the yard 
and saw Henry, her husband, talk- 
ing to two men in business suits. The 
three of them stood by the tractor 
shed, each man with one foot on 
the side of the Little Fordson. They 
smoked cigarettes and studied the 
machine as they talked. 

Elisa watched them for a moment 
and then went back to her work. She 
was thirty-five. Her face was lean 
and strong and her eyes were as 
clear as water. Her figure looked 
blocked and heavy in her gardening 
costume, a man’s black hat pulled 
low down over her eyes, clodhopper 





shoes, a figured print dress 
almost completely covered by 
a big corduroy apron with 
four big pockets to hold the 
snips, the trowel and scratch- 
er, the seeds and the knife 
she worked with. She wore 
heavy leather gloves to pro- 
tect her hands while she 
worked. 

She was cutting down the 
old year’s chrysanthemum 
stalks with a pair of short 
and powerful scissors. She 
looked down toward the men 
by the tractor shed now and 
then. Her face was eager and 
mature and handsome; even 
her work with the scissors was over- 
eager, over-powerful. The chrysan- 
themum stems seemed too small and 
easy for her energy. 

She brushed a cloud of hair out 
of her eyes with the back of her 
glove, and left a smudge of earth on 
her cheek in doing it. Behind her 
stood the neat white farmhouse with 
red geraniums close-banked around 
it as high as the windows. It was a 
hard-swept looking little house, with 
hard-polished windows, and a clea 
mat on the front steps. 

Elisa cast another glance toward 
the tractor shed. The stranger men 
were getting into their Ford Coupe. 
She took off a glove and put her 
strong fingers down into the forest 
of new green chrysanthemum sprouts 
that were growing round the old 
roots. She spread the leaves and 
looked down among the close-grow- 
ing stems. No aphids were there, no 
sow bugs nor snails nor cut worms. 
Her terrier fingers destroyed such 
pests before they could get started. 

Elisa started at the sound of her 
husband’s voice. He had come near 
quietly and he leaned over the wire 
fence that protected her flower gar- 
den from cattle and dogs and chick- 
ens. 

“At it again,” he said. “You’ve 
got a strong new crop coming.” 

Elisa straightened her back and 
pulled on the gardening glove again. 
“Yes. They'll be strong this coming 
year.” In her tone and on her face 
there was a little smugness. 

“You’ve got a gift with things,” 
Henry observed. “Some of those yel- 
low chrysanthemums you had last 
year were ten inches across. I wish 
you’d work out in the orchard and 
raise some apples that big.” 

Her eyes sharpened. “Maybe I 
could do it, too. I’ve a gift with 
things, all right. My mother had it. 


A Story by John Steinbeck 





She could stick anything in the 
ground and make it grow. She said 
it was having planters’ hands that 
knew how to do it.” 

“Well, it sure works with flowers,” 
he said. 

“Henry, who were those men you 
were talking to?” 

“Why, sure, that’s what I came to 
tell you. They were from the West- 
ern Meat Company. I sold those 
thirty head of three-year-old steers. 
Got nearly my own price too.” 

“Good,” she said. “Good for you.” 

“And I thought,” he continued, “I 
thought how it’s Saturday afternoon, 
and we might go into Salinas for 
dinner at a restaurant and then to 
a picture show—to celebrate, you 
see.” 

“Good,” she repeated. “Oh, yes. 
That will be good.” 

Henry put on his joking tone. 
“There’s fights tonight. How’d you 
like to go to the fights?” 

“Oh, no,” she said breathlessly. 
“No, I wouldn’t like fights.” 

“Just fooling, Elisa. We’ll go to a 
movie. Let’s see. It’s two now. I’m 
going to take Scotty and bring down 
those steers from the hill. It’ll take 
us maybe two hours. We'll go in 
town about five and have dinner at 
the Cominos Hotel. Like that?” 

“Of course I’ll like it. It’s good to 
eat away from home.” 

“All right then. I'll go get up a 
couple of horses.” 

She said, “I’ll have plenty of time 
to transplant some of these sets, I 
guess.” 

She heard her husband calling 
Scotty down by the barn. And a lit- 
tle later she saw the two men ride 
up the pale-yellow hillside in search 
of the steers. 

There was a little square sandy 
bed kept for rooting the chrysan- 
themums. With her trowel she turned 
the soil over and over and smoothed 
it and patted it firm. Then she dug 
ten parallel trenches to receive the 
sets. Back at the chrysanthemum 
bed she pulled out the little crisp 
shoots, trimmed off the leaves of 
each one with her scissors, and laid 


it on a small orderly pile. 


A squeak of wheels and plod of 
hoofs came from the road. Elisa 
looked up. The country road ran 
along the dense bank of willows and 
cottonwoods that bordered the river, 
and up this road came a curious ve- 
hicle, curiously drawn. It was an old 
spring-wagon with a round canvas 
top on it like the cover of a prairie 
schooner. It was drawn by an old 











bay horse and a little gray-and- 
white burro. A big stubble-bearded 
man sat between the cover flaps and 
drove the crawling team. Underneath 
the wagon, between the hind wheels, 
alean and rangy mongrel dog walked 
sedately. Words were painted on the 
canvas in clumsy, crooked letters. 
“Pots, pans, knives, scissors, lawn 
mowers, Fixed.’ Two rows of arti- 
cles, and the triumphantly defini- 
tive “Fixed” in little sharp points 
beneath each letter. 

Elisa, squatting on the ground, 
watched to see the crazy loose- 
jointed wagon pass by. But it didn’t 
pass. It turned into the farm road 
in front of her house, crooked old 
wheels skirling and squeaking. The 
rangy dog darted from beneath the 
wheels and ran ahead. Instantly the 
two ranch shepherds flew out at him. 
Then all three stopped, and with 
stiff and quivering tails, with taut 
straight legs, with ambassadorial 
dignity, they slowly circled, sniffing 
daintly. The caravan pulled up to 
Elisa’s wire fence and stopped. Now 
the newcomer dog, feeling outnum- 
bered, lowered his tail and retired 
under the wagon with raised hackles 
and bared teeth. 

The man on the wagon seat called 
out, “That’s a bad dog in a fight when 
he gets started.” 

Elisa laughed. “I see he is. How 
soon does he generally get started?” 

The man caught up her laughter 
and echoed it heartily. “Sometimes 
not for weeks and weeks,” he said. 
He climbed stiffly down over the 
wheel. The horse and the donkey 
dropped like unwatered flowers. 

Elisa saw that he was a very big 
man. Although his hair and beard 
were graying, he did not look old. 
His worn black suit was wrin- 
kled and spotted with grease. 
The laughter had disappeared 
from his face and eyes the 
moment his laughing voice 
ceased. His eyes were dark 
and they were full of the 
brooding that gets in the eyes 
of teamsters and of sailors. 
The calloused hands he rested 
on the fence were cracked, 
and every crack was a black 
line. He took off his battered 
hat. 

“I’m off my general road, 
ma’am,” he said. “Does this 
dirt road cut over across the 
river to the Los Angeles high- 
way?” 

Elisa stood up and shoved 
the thick scissors in her apron 
pocket. “Well, yes, it does, 
but it winds around and then 
fords the river. I don’t think 
your team could pull through 
the sand.” 

He replied with some as- 








perity, “It might surprise you what 
them beasts can pull through.” 

“When they get started?” she 
asked. 

He smiled for a second. “Yes. 
When they get started.” 

“Well,” said Elisa, “I think you'll 
save time if you go back to the Sa- 
linas road and pick up the highway 
there.” 

He drew a big finger down the 
chicken wire and made it sing. “I 


ain’t in any hurry, ma’am. I go from * 


Seattle to San Diego and back every 
year. Takes all my time. About six 
months each way. I aim to follow 
nice weather.” 

Elisa took off her gloves and 
stuffed them in the apron pocket 
with the scissors. She touched the 
under edge of her man’s hat, search- 
ing for fugitive hairs. “That sounds 
like a nice kind of a way to live,” she 
said. 

He leaned confidentially over the 
fence. “Maybe you noticed the writ- 
ing on my wagon. I mend pots and 
sharpen knives and scissors. You 
got any of them things to do?” 

“Oh, no,” she said quickly. ‘“‘Noth- 
ing like that.” Her eyes hardened 
with resistance. 

“Scissors is the worst thing,” he 
explained. “Most people just ruin 
scissors trying to sharpen ’em, but 
I know how. I got a special tool. It’s 
a little bobbit kind of thing and pat- 
ented. But it sure does the trick.” 

“No. My scissors are all sharp.” 

“All right then. Take a pot,” he 
continued earnestly, “a bent pot or 
a pot with a hole. I'can make it like 
new so you don’t have to buy no new 
ones. That’s a saving for you.” 

“No,” she said shortly. “I tell you 
I have nothing for you to do.” 





“The roadster turned a bend and she saw a caravan 
ahead.” 





His face fell to an exaggerated 
sadness. His voice took on a whin- 
ing undertone. “I ain’t had a thing 
to do today. Maybe I won’t have no 
supper tonight. You see I’m off my 
regular road. I know folks on the 
highway clear from Seattle to San 
Diego. They save their things for 
me to sharpen up because they know 
I do it so good and save them 
money.” 

“I'm sorry,” Elisa said irritably. 
I haven’t anything for you to do.” 

His eyes left her face and fell to 
searching the ground. They roamed 
about until they came to the chrys- 
anthemum bed where she had been 
working. ‘‘What’s them plants, 
ma’am?” 

The irritation and resistance melt- 
ed from Elisa’s face. “Oh, those are 
chrysanthemums, giant whites and 
yellows. I raise them every year, 
bigger than anybody around here.” 

“Kind of a long-stemmed flower? 
Looks like a quick puff of colored 
smoke?” he asked. 

“That’s it. What a nice way to 
describe them.” 

“They smell kind of nasty till you 
get used to them,” he said. 

“It’s a good bitter smell,” she re- 
torted, “‘not nasty at all.” 

He changed his tone quickly. “I 
like the smell myself.” 

“T had ten-inch blooms this year,” 
she said. 

The man leaned farther over the 
fence. “Look I know a lady down 
the road a piece has got the nicest 
garden you ever seen. Got nearly 
every kind of flower but no chrys- 
anthemums. Last time I was mend- 
ing a copper-bottom wash tub for 
her (that’s a hard job but I do it 
good), she said to me, ‘If you ever 
run acrost some nice chrys- 
anthemums I wish you’d try 
to get me a few seeds.’ That’s 
what she told me.” 

Elisa’s eyes grew alert and 
eager. “She couldn’t have 
known much about chrysan- 
themums. You can raise them 
from seed, but it’s much eas- 
ier to root the little sprouts 
you see there.” 

“Oh,” he said. “I s’pose I 
can’t take none to her then.” 

“Why yes, you can,” Elisa 
cried. “I can put some in 
damp sand, and you can carry 
them right along with you. 
They’ll take root in the pot if 
you keep them damp. And 
then she can transplant them.” 

“She’d sure like to have 
some, ma’am. You say they’re 
nice ones?” 

“Beautiful,” she said. “Oh, 
beautiful.” Her eyes shone. 
She tore off the battered hat 

(Continued on page 12) 
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John Steinbeck 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


corner with three or four other 

men, talking. Then bring along 
a panhandler: a workingman down 
on his luck, or one of the wise boys 
that know how to pick them, or just 
a bum. Any of the three will choose 
Steinbeck every time. The working- 
man recognizes a fellow worker. The 
wise boy knows the signs of the man 
who would rather shell out to a faker 
than take a chance on turning down 
one who really needs a handout. The 
bum instinctively understands that 
here is kindliness, simplicity, tender- 
ness of heart. And each is, right. 
Steinbeck has worked with his hands 
early and often, on ranches, with cat- 
tle, up in the heights of the Califor- 
nia Sierra. Because he has been one 
of them he can never bring himself 
to risk letting a workingman go hun- 
gry while he has anything in his own 
pocket. As for his essential gentle- 
ness, his sympathy, his ready under- 
standing of any kind of human being, 
those things are as natural to him as 
breathing. 

Salinas, center of California’s let- 
tuce industry and lettuce strikes, and 
by way of being a meeting place for 
cattlemen as well as ranchers, lies up 
near the northern end of the Salinas 
River Valley, eighty miles south of 
San Francisco. John Ernest Stein- 
beck was born in Salinas thirty-five 
years ago. There is German blood in 
him, and a large admixture of Irish. 
Tall—an inch or so over six feet— 
and massively put together, he sug- 
gests the Teuton until you look at 
his face. Then the inquiring blue eye 
under its perpetually raised eyebrow 
flatly contradicts the hint of stolidity 
in his proportions; it is as Irish as his 
sense of humor, which is enormous. 

A lot of boys down in the Valley 
work while they are getting their 
education; it’s a matter of course 
with most of them. Young Steinbeck 
was running cultivators, bucking 
grain-bags, doing odd jobs around 
cattle all through his Salinas High 
School days. Later, when he had 
learned enough chemistry, he 
worked for a while in the laboratory 
of the big Spreckels sugar refinery 
near by. Once he was a straw-boss 
on a Valley ranch. Cattle, farming, 
chemistry, it was all the same to 
him. Even as a kid he was interested 
in everything. That characteristic 
has been enlarged and developed by 
the years. 

Steinbeck is reticent about the de- 
tails of his college career but the rec- 


p=: John Steinbeck on a street 
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JOHN STEINBECK 


HREE years ago few people had 

heard of John Steinbeck, although 
he had published three or four novels 
and had had some of his short stories 
listed among the best of their particular 
year. Today his name is well known 
among readers and playgoers as that of 
one of our more sensitive writers. Few 
of his stories come within the experience 
of high school readers but we think you'll 
like “Chrysanthemums.” We present Mr. 
Steinbeck and his story here in our 
endeavor to give you top-ranking writers 
of the contemporary American scene. 








ords at Stanford show that he at- 
tended the university at intervals 
from 1919 to 1925. In between times 
he was working here and there, down 
on Salinas Valley ranches, in the 
sugar refinery again, digesting what 
he had got out of his courses in Eng- 
lish and history as taught in Palo 
Alto, reading widely in such fields as 
happened to attract him. He did not 
take a degree. 

In the middle 1920’s, as before and 
since, New York was the place for 
all ambitious young writers who 
didn’t want to go the whole hog and 
wind up in Paris. Steinbeck arrived 
in New York broke. The thing wAs to 
get work. 

He got very little. For a while he 
held down a reporter’s job, but that 
didn’t last long. A good deal of it 
seemed like out-and-out nonsense to 
him, and he wasn’t used to being 
horsed around by a city editor he 
could break in two without half try- 
ing. So he found himself out in the 
street in short order. Still, he had to 


A Portrait 


eat, and when a friend offered to get 
him a job on the new Madison Square 
Garden building, he took it and car- 
ried bricks as long as there were 
bricks to carry. Then that job folded 
up and Steinbeck joined the ranks of 
bright young fellows who poke 
around for ideas and try to free- 
lance them as pieces for the paper. 
This is one of the best ways to starve 
in all New York; eventually he saw 
the point, and headed back for Cali- 
fornia. 

His first published novel, Cup of 
Gold, was written some six or seven 
thousand feet up in the High Sierra 
during a winter job as watchman in 
a house on the rim of Tahoe’s Emer- 
ald Bay. Once a week Steinbeck 
snowshoed down to the frozen brink 
to meet the mail boat and get sup- 
plies. The rest of the time he chopped 
wood to keep himself warm, con- 
cluded that not even the most con- 
scientious watchman could have 
done anything about the giant sugar- 
pine that crashed through the roof 
of the big house one night when he 
was snug in one of the guest-cabins, 
and went on writing. He also went 
on chopping wood, burning up his 
stories, writing others until summer 
came and the owners of the Tahoe 
house fired him for letting the pine 
tree fall through their roof. He got a 
job next day in a trout hatchery only 
a few miles away. He liked that work, 
though when you ask him why he 
only says vaguely, “‘Oh, all the little 
fishes.” 

Then McBride took Cup of Gold. 
That was the year the boom col- 
lapsed, but anyway Steinbeck had a 
new status. The book wasn’t making 
any money at all, but at least he was 
a published author. He married Carol 
Henning of San Jose, California, 
whose parents had come from the 
old mining country, and went to live 
in a tiny house his parents gave the 
couple in Pacific Grove, a stone’s 
throw from arty Carmel. 

The next two years saw publica- 
tion of Pastures of Heaven and To a 
God Unknown, both highly praised 
by the critics and both completely 
neglected by the book-buying public. 
Reviewers used fine, strong words 
like “virile” and “magnificent,” and 
referred to the author’s “simple, in- 
delible power,” which was very good 
of them. But the Steinbecks could not 
live on their royalties because there 


_ were no royalties to live on. 


However, it was Pacific Grove, on 
(Concluded on page 34) 






The Word-Revolution Begins 


MONG the current events that 
A get no headlines in the news- 
papers is the publication of 
articles and books dealing with the 
words used in describing and discus- 
sing current events. To the Busy Per- 
son this may seem academic. He can 
speak English. When he uses words, 
he is quite sure that he “knows what 
he is talking about.” Fascism, Com- 
munism, Red, business, profits, New 
Deal, regimentation, liberty, democ- 
racy, Supreme Court, Constitution, 
give business a chance, bureaucracy, 
government interference with busi- 
ness, prices, values, rents, markets, 
outlets, railways, banks, armies, dip- 
lomats, foreign affairs, domestic af- 
fairs—and so on. The Busy Person 
uses these terms glibly. He and his 
friends talk by the hour and employ 
them as the media of exchange—of 
what? If he has some doubts about 
a word, he looks it up in his one- 
volume dictionary and finds the right 
“definition.” To bother more about 
words is to ape the pedant. Yes, it is 
almost as simple as that. 

Furthermore, even if pedants ask 
questions and write articles and 
books on words, the Busy Person may 
safely ignore them. It seems at first 
glance—and headline readers can 
often give only one glance — that 
such word-delving can have no more 
practical effect than the doings of a 
crazy doctor of philosophy who digs 
up Julius Caesar’s use of the dative or 
the conditional clause. How could it 
really? A few pedants read the word- 
searching articles and books and 
that is the end of the storm in a tea- 
cup. Doubtless, Dear Old Alma Mater 
must have a few dust-sifters of the 
kind around, if she is to be reckoned 
as an Institution of the Higher Learn- 
ing. It is hard to see why it is not a 
sheer waste of good money needed 
for expanding investments, but still, 
though of no importance, it is to be 
tolerated as harmless—and for prac- 
tical persons, futile. 

Worst of all, perhaps, these word- 
diggers have applied a pedantic term 
to their operations. They are busy 
with “Semantics.” Of course these 
fellows would choose an outlandish 
title for their subject. Semantics! 
That is one more proof that they 
are both crazy and futile. What Busy 
Person engaged in milking cows or 
corporations could help laughing at 
that? The term semantics comes 
from Greek roots meaning signifi- 
cant, to show, or to signify. As far 
back as 1895, there were philologists 
in America employing semantic as 
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Charles A. Beard is a distinguished his- 
torian, formerly professor at Columbia 
University, and author of a whole flotilla 
of books that have affected American 
thought, such as The Rise of American 
Civilization. Probably you have studied 
some of them in school. Dr. Beard and 
his whole family—wife, son, daughter, 
and _ son-in-law — live in Connecticut 
farm-houses and write history that is 
interesting. 
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“relative to signification or mean- 
ing.” By the opening of this wonder- 
ful and beautiful century, books and 
articles were appearing in learned 
circles that purported to expound 
“the science of meaning.” Questions 
were being asked, dangerous ques- 
tions. What is the relation of words 
to Yeality, theory to practice, ideas 
to conduct, Sunday to Monday? How 
can a thing be all right in theory but 
wrong in practice? What relation do 
the words used by the historian in 
his history book have to the person- 
alities and events that he is sup- 
posed to be writing about? And so 
on. Many names not familiar to the 
readers of the Daily Mirror or Look 
were connected with these intellec- 


tual operations—men like Cust, 
Breal, Riezler, Croce, and Korzybski, 
for example. They all seemed remote 
from the Marts of Busy Persons. For 
the moment they were remote. 
Now the explorations, burrowings 


* and philological excavatings have 


got out of scholars’ studies into the 
plaza, yet into the smoke-filled rooms 
of Senate investigating committees, 
The head of a big holding company 
which lost hundreds of millions for 
investors and ran railway empires 
into bankruptcy is asked in effect: 
“What do you mean when you say 
holding companies are good for busi- 
ness?” At first he almost gasps at the 
very thought that the question could 
be asked. Then he replies in sub- 
stance: “The very fact that these 
holding companies exist is proof that 
they are good for business. They 
would not be created if they were 
not good for business.” The fact that 
Senators smiled knowingly and audi- 
tors tittered quietly was evidence 
that the science of semantics was edg- 
ing its way up into high places. 

Other evidence is at hand. In 1935 
Thurman W. Arnold, professor of 
law in Yale University, published a 
volume entitled quite brutally The 
Symbols of Government, in which 
he exposed, among other things, the 
high, dry, pedantic, and meaningless 
character of mighty words used by 
economists, lawyers, and politicians. 
The uproar raised among highbrows 
and some editors had not died away 
when Professor Arnold published a 
still more devastating book called 
The Folklore of Capitalism. That was 
a shock. Could this perfect system, 
this secret of American greatness, 
this hope of all hearts, this final prod- 
uct of the ages, with its business col- 
leges and 300,000 bond salesmen and 
investment counselors, have a “folk- 
lore’? Impossible. It has a science, 
but no folklore. Yet book reviewers 
for practical newspapers greeted 
Professor Arnold’s two books with 
enthusiasm and instructed their mul- 
titude of readers to take serious note 
of these excursions into semantics. 
When a subject has got out of the 
dustbins of philologers into the book 
columns of great metropolitan jour- 
nals, something “practical” has hap- 
pened or is about to happen. 

Into other open spaces semantics 
has crept. After burrowing around 
into the statistics of labor and busi- 
ness, the tragedy of waste, and the 
downward slide of natural resources, 
Stuart Chase stopped dead in his 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Winter at Jockey 
Hollow Camp, 1779 


‘ J) ALLEY FORGE recalls a har- 
rowing tale of misery and suf- 
fering endured by common 
soldiers during the American Revo- 
lution. There is another chapter of 
that war, as full of misery as Valley 
Forge, the details of which are now 
coming to light. That concerns the 
terrible winter of 1779, spent at 
Jockey Hollow Camp, near Morris- 
town, New Jersey. It has been -re- 
constructed by the Works Progress 
Administration of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Americans who recall their his- 
tory know there was a winter camp 
near Morristown where General 
Washington’s army rested after a 
harrowing and fruitless autumn 
campaign. Visitors to Morristown 
usually go through the fine old Co- 
lonial mansion where Washington 
himself was lodged. But the story of 
Jockey Hollow Camp now comes 
with new force. The WPA survey 
collected a great many buried facts 
about the winter and the life of the 
camp. The plan of the site and maps 
of the army roads were studied to 
locate the ruins of the three hundred 
“hutts” where the soldiers and their 
officers were sheltered. 

The National Park Service and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps have 
used old documents, yellow letters, 
and history books as guides in build- 
ing the camp hospital and two of 
the huts. The parade ground and 
several miles of the army roads have 
been reconstructed. The work is not 
yet finished, although visitors are in- 
vited to go through the camp and 
see how the models were made. They 
are shown all the clues found on the 
site to make the reconstruction ac- 
curate. 

Using the facts disclosed by the 
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WPA survey, let’s go back to the 
winter spent there by the army. 
We'll pretend we’re an imaginary 
young recruit named Jeb Beecher, 
fresh from a “York state” farm and 
as green as wet moss. It is about 
sundown on a winter day. Jeb and 
several other lads are on their way 
to join the army at Jockey Hollow. 

As they trudge along the iron-like 
ruts of the frozen road, Jeb asks an 
older recruit where Jockey Hollow 
Camp got its name. 

“They say it’s because some horses 
ran away from a horse trader years 
ago. Finally the fellow found them 
there and named the place Jockey 
Hollow. His idea of a joke, I guess.” 

Then Jeb starts to wonder why 
General Washington picked that 
place to camp his army for the win- 
ter. It seems pretty far from the Brit- 
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Reconstruction of Camp Hospital, 
Jockey Hollow, Morristown, N. J. 


ish in New York City. He starts to 
ask. Then, thinking the man will 
laugh at him for a green-horn, he 
decides to figure it out for himself. 
They come to a place where the 
ground dips a little and in front of 
them they see a huge camp, almost 
like a town. Jeb sees men carrying 
water to their huts and going back 
and forth from one cabin to another. 
In the background, the Watchung 
Mountains form a purple ring around 
the huts, and blue smoke rises from 
the chimneys. There is little in the 
scene to suggest a war. 

“I know why he camped here,” 
thinks Jeb, after a short study of the 
site. “It’s because there’s water for 
the men and mountains to protect 
the camp and hide it. The roads here 
are main roads so that makes it eas- 
ier to get the men and supplies in 
and out.” 

Pleased with his deduction, Jeb 
goes with the other recruits to one 
of the larger buildings, pointed out 
to them as the officers’ camps. On 
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WPA and CCC workers have built this replica of a soldier’s 
hut used by the men in George Washington’s army, 1779-1781. 















the way he stares around him curi- 
ously, amazed at the number of men. 
He thinks of Yankee Doodle — of 
General Washington “upon a strap- 
ping stallion, a’givin’ orders to his 
men, there must have been a mil- 
lion.” 

Jeb thinks the officers’ camps are 
comfortable looking, in spite of the 
rough-hewn log walls. The two fire- 
places, one at each end of the long 
room throw out a welcome heat. 
Through the windows the fading 
sunset softens the crude furniture 
and the raw newness of the wood. 
The officer in charge of the camp 
orders the recruits to the soldiers’ 
cabins, dividing them so each recruit 
will be among more experienced 
men. Jeb goes to the hut pointed out 
to him. He pushes the door open and 
stands just inside. Several of the men 
turn to stare and nod in a friendly 
way. Jeb puts his pack down beside 
him. 

The first thing that catches his in- 
terest is the smell coming from a pot 
hanging over the fire in the stone 
fireplace. He is hungry and cold and 
he moves a little nearer the warmth 
around which eight men are hud- 
dled. As Jeb’s eyes become accus- 
tomed to the dim light, he stares in 
wonder. The men are nearly in rags. 
There is hardly a whole pair of shoes 
among them. He looks a little shame- 
facedly at his butter-nut suit spun 
and woven by his mother and at the 
stout shoes cobbled on his father’s 
farm. 

It isn’t much of a cabin, he thinks, 
looking around him. Can’t be more 
than 12 by 15 feet. Pretty small 
quarters for all these fellows. No 
place to sleep except a row of straw- 
filled bunks ranged along the log 
walls. The pile of blankets is surely 
not enough to keep all the fellows 
near the fire warm on such a night. 
No windows and the air stifling after 
hours of walking in the cold wind. 

Under his feet, Jeb felt only the 
bare earth, trampled hard by men’s 
feet, and cold even through his shoes. 
He shivers involuntarily as he no- 
tices men with rags wrapped around 
their feet in place of shoes. A man 
comes up to him. 

“You got any blankets in your 
roll?” he asks eagerly. 

Jeb nodded and asked why. 

“Never mind why. You sleep with 
me. I can’t keep warm these nights, 
even with the fire going.” 

“Well,” thinks Jeb. “I'll have to 
sleep with someone. There’s no room 
for us all any other way.” 

The man glances toward the fire- 
place. “How long since you ate?” he 
asks. 

“J had some bread and cheese 
along the road.” 

“Got any left?” His new friend 


asks, and several other men hearing 
the question, gather around Jeb. The 
boy unrolls his pack and takes out 
all the food he has, and offers it to 
the men. His bunk-mate explains 
between ravenous mouthfuls that 
they haven’t tasted anything but the 
coarse black bread baked in the 
open-air camp oven for a month. 
“It’s like lead,” he adds bitterly. © 

The man at the fireplace lifts the 
iron pot from the crane and the men 
crowd around, their two-tined forks 
and clasp knives in hand. 

“You’re lucky you came today,” 
remarks one of the men after Jeb 
has eaten. Around the middle of 
December, we never had both bread 
and meat. Sometimes we didn’t have 
either one. But General Washington 
finally wrote to the Magistrates of 
New Jersey last week. He said we 
were ‘reduced to an extremity no 
longer to be supported.’ He said, ‘the 
present situation of the army in re- 
spect to provisions is the most dis- 
tressing of any we have experienced 
since the beginning of the war.’ 
That’s saying a lot, after Valley 
Forge. Just think of 12,000 men with 
nothing at all to eat some days. Used 
to get so hungry sometimes we 
wouldn’t even wait to cook the meat. 
We’d just grab it and eat it raw like 
wolves.” 

After the men had washed their 
dishes, they sat around the fieldstone 
fireplace on the hearth or on the 
ground. Some got their muskets and 
began to clean and polish them for 
inspection next morning. Others 
sewed on buttons or mended rents 
in their wretched clothing, which 
bore little resemblance to a uniform. 
Jeb was very sleepy from his long 
march and he nodded until the bu- 
gler blew taps and he could climb 
into his bunk. 

During the winter, Jeb learned a 
great deal about soldiering. Baron 
von Steuben, commissioned by Gen- 
eral Washington to train American 
troops, was a hard taskmaster. The 
men grumbled among themselves 
about his Prussian methods. They 
told Jeb how they had arrived late 
in the fall, tired and discouraged. 
Before they had finished felling the 
trees to build their cabins, cold 
weather set in. Blizzard followed 
blizzard, and the men almost froze 
in their rags while they were throw- 
ing together their huts. They had to 
toil in the snow, some with bleeding 
bare feet. For days storms would 
block the roads, and then hunger 
added its misery to the cold, for the 
supply wagons could not get through 
the drifts. 

When the work of building the 
camp was done, the men said, they 
had no rest. The Baron drilled them 
every day until some of them fell 








in the snow, too exhausted to move 
one foot in front of the other. Jeb 
thought he would die after the first 
day, in spite of his sturdy strength. 
The Baron nearly burst a blood ves- 
sel when Jeb failed to understand 
orders. Finally he and the other raw 
recruits were ordered to fall out and 
take some primary instruction from 
one of the sergeants. After that, Jeb 
did better. But he was terrified of 
innocently breaking some unknown 
camp rule. The Baron would tolerate 
no infractions of regulations. He 
would have the culprits lashed on 
the parade ground in full view of 
the other men. They told Jeb that 
a deserter had been shot there, short- 
ly before his arrival. That was in- 
tended as a iesson to others who 
were sick of army life—and there 
were many. 

Jeb was beginning to get pretty 
tired of Jockey Hollow Camp him- 
self. He felt the keenest disappoint- 
ment at the constant drilling and no 
fighting. He had not known there 
was so much routine and so little 
adventure in a campaign. He used 
to dream of the comfortable life on 
his father’s farm. He looked forward 
to the day when his term of enlist- 
ment would expire. He had wanted 
to fight for General Washington, and 
not to drill for Baron von Steuben. 

As if the misery of the camp were 
not great enough, an epidemic of 
smallpox broke out. The men who 
escaped the sickness were put to 
work building two new wings on the 
hospital, each nearly twice as large 
as one of the soldiers’ huts. 

It was a queer-looking hospital, 
even to Jeb’s eyés. It looked more 
like one of the Iroquois lodges or 
long houses than a place for the sick. 
The logs were roughly chinked with 
clay, and there was only one glass- 
less window. In the center of the 
earth floor a log fire burned con- 
stantly in the fire-pit. The smoke ed- 
died around the room, making eyes 
water and throats burn before it 
could find its way out of the vent in 
the roof. However, the doctor said 
smoke would keep away infection, 
so the men coughed and grumbled 
in vain. 

In almost ‘no time after the epi- 
demic started, the hospital was 
jammed. The sick and dying were 
packed into the building, with their 
feet toward the fire. They lay burn- 
ing with fever, tossing on rough 
bunks or in hammocks lined with 
straw-filled linen ticks. Each man 
had one blanket to cover him. 

Jeb and most of the men in his hut 
were lucky enough to escape. Some 
of the men advised him to rub the 
matter from the sores on a sick man 
into a scratch on his arm. There were 
various reasons given for doing that. 
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HE more we know of 
Washington the surer 
we are that he wasn’t 


easily frightened. And anoth- 
er thing we know about him 
is that when he was scared, he 
was quick to own up to it. 

One of these times was dur- 
ing his first year as President. 
The capital was in New York 
City, as all know. 

On October 10, 1789, ac- 
cording to his diary, Wash- 
ington went for a visit to 
what was then known as the 
Linnean Gardens, established 
in 1735 by William Prince at 
Flushing, Long Island. Among 
his companions on this visit 
were the Vice-President, John 
Adams; and the Governor of 
New York State, George Clin- 
ton. 

When it was learned that the Pres- 
ident was to visit the Prince gardens, 
the Flushing citizens planned a re- 
ception for him. So when he and his 
party arrived a committee was there 
to receive them, and there was a pro- 
cession. A luncheon under some tents 
was also tendered the visitors, and 
it had been arranged that an old 
cannon should fire a salute. The can- 


One Time That Washington Was Scared 


By Norman C. Schlichter 





non had been set up near the river, 
but for some unknown reason it did 
not go off when it should have. 

A local blacksmith, who knew 
something about guns, was sent for 
and he tinkered with the cannon 
while the procession was escorting 
the party to the Common, a few hun- 
dred yards beyond where the can- 
non was mounted. While Washing- 
ton, and those with him, were stand- 


ing on a little rise to review 
the parade, siddenly there 
was a terrific explosion. 

It is reported that the Fa- 
ther of His Country jumped 
several inches off the ground, 
and then said to Governor 
Clinton, “I -have often heard 
the bullets whistle—but this 
cannon turning loose — what 
was this?” 

There is a touch of real hu- 
mor in Washington’s account 
in his diary entry for the date 
of this visit: “The inhabitants 
showed us what respect they 
could, by making the best use 
of one cannon to salute.” 

Good gardener that he was 
himself, and sharp observer, 
he also noted in his diary be- 
fore he mentions the cannon, 
that “These gardens, except in the 
number of young fruit trees, did not 
answer my expectations. The shrubs 
were trifling and the flowers not nu- 
merous.” 

Love of the land was one of his 
greatest passions, and to nothing 
did he ever give more diligent atten- 
tion than the business of increasing 
production and improving the qual- 
ity of everything he grew. 








A few hinted that a good case of 
smallpox might get them out of the 
army. Others said General Washing- 
ton had inoculated himself that way 
when he was a boy in Barbados and 
that he believed it would immunize 
them against the disease. Jeb no- 
ticed, however, that the men who 
inoculated themselves came. down 
with a light case, and he decided 
to risk a complete escape or the usual 
severe case. 

While Jeb was helping to build a 
new wing to the hospital, he found 
on the ground several musket balls 
that were irregular in shape and 
pitted. He showed one of them to 
his bunk-mate. 

“These dents look like tooth 
marks,” he said. 

“Yep. They are. When we first 
came some of the boys had to have 
some surgery done. Doc Tilton, the 
sawbones had to cut off a few arms 
and legs, because the wounds didn’t 
heal right. He’d give them a double 
ration of rum, and a musket ball. 
He told them when the pain got too 
bad to bite on it and that would keep 
them from hollering.” 

Jeb dropped the musket ball as if 
it burned him and fell to notching 
logs with demon-driven strokes. 
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In the spring, new hope came to 
the army with the news of the ar- 
rival of French troops under De 
Grasse, and the men left Morris- 
town, hoping to attack Clinton. With 
the break-up of the winter camp, 
we leave Jeb Beecher. 

Although a large army was never 
again encamped at Jockey Hollow, 
two brigades of Pennsylvania troops 
were stationed there the following 
winter. Again the story of privation 
and discontent was retold. The men 
had enlisted for three years, not for 
a seven-year war, and for months 
they had received no pay. 

Finally, on New Year’s Day, 1781, 
when their enlistment expired, they 
mutinied and started to march on 
Philadelphia to demand redress of 
the Continental Congress. Captain 
Adam Bettin of the 11th Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment drew a revolver and 
ordered the soldiers back to bar- 
racks. He was shot for his trouble. 
On the road to Philadelphia, the mu- 
tineers met General (Mad) Anthony 
Wayne, their commanding officer. 
He accompanied them as far as 
Princeton. There he persuaded them 
to go back to camp, and sent a com- 
mittee to petition Congress for 
wages. 


Of inestimable aid to the WPA 
survey were the pieces of “junk” 
which the soldiers left behind them 
when they broke up camp. They 
threw away probably thousands of 
articles, some of which have been 
recovered. Almost every pile of ruins 
yielded something —old weapons, 
two -tined forks, misshapen spec- 
tacles. One of the most interesting 
finds was a miniature of a soldier’s 
sweetheart which still smiles from a 
scarred locket. Another surprising 
relic was a silver button from a uni- 
form of the 43d British Regiment of 
Foot. The English never got to Mor- 
ristown, although’ it was there that 
the unfortunate Major John André 
was tried in 1780. Now historians 
wonder where another British spy 
was captured and executed in Jockey 
Hollow Camp. Was the button a sou- 
venir of the tragedy? Or had some 
ragged Continental helped himself 
to the warm coat of a dead enemy 
on the battlefield? 

By the time the boys of the CCC 
camp have finished digging a net- 
work of shallow trenches across the 
camp site, perhaps other piles of re- 
fuse will yield glimpses of the lives 
of the private soldiers to round out 
the picture of Jockey Hollow. 


Measuring What Has Happened to Business 


“Index Numbers’? Are the Tools Which Economists Use to Tell 


Whether “Real Wages” and ‘Cost of Living’’ Are Going Up or Down 





HE chart below gives a 
business expert a quick 
idea of what has hap- 


pened to business during the 
present recession. He under- 
stands the index numbers on 
that chart as quickly as you 
would grasp the significance of a 
basketball box score, or—more 
to the point—your mid-year re- 
port card. Index numbers are the 
“tools” the economist, or student 
of business, works with in un- 
derstanding today’s problems. 
Average Americans—Mr. Jones, 
who lost his job; Mr. Brown, 
who has been forced to work 
part time; and Mrs. Brown, who 
must make Mr. Brown’s smaller 
pay check cover weekly living 
expenses—may not study index 
numbers but they feel the pinch 
of declining business activity. 








12.5 per cent above the low point 
of 1933. In short Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Brown were getting good 
“money” wages but a gradual in- 
crease in prices was reducing 
their “real” wages. Which means 
that their wages must be consid- 
ered not in terms of dollars, but 
in terms of how much they will 
buy (or “real” wages). They 
may receive a $5 raise, but if the 
cost of food, clothing, and rent 
rises more than $5 a week they 
will not have received a raise at 
all. This is why business experts 
pay close attention to the index 
numbers of the cost of living and 
“real” wages, and warn that an 
undue rise in prices will act as a 
wage cut for workers. 

How do we determine the in- 
dex number of the cost of living? 
The Labor Department collects 








And all of them are puzzled and 
worried at the continued high 
cost of living. Here is where the 
economist’s index numbers come in 
handy. 


Index Numbers 


First, how do experts figure out in- 
dex numbers? An index number is 
used to measure business activity or 
prices. Such a number can be used to 
measure industrial production, or 
the total output of our factories and 
mines, as related to a given year, or 
years, as a basis for comparison. That 
given year, or years, is always indi- 
cated by 100. It’s like stating tem- 
perature as so many degrees above or 
below zero. For instance, in the chart 
below, industrial production reached 
its peak in 1929 when the index went 
above 110, compared with the aver- 
age of 100 for 1926. This means that 
for every 100 units of goods (pairs of 
shoes, automobiles, etc.) which were 
produced in 1926, there were over 
110 such units made in 1929. In using 
100 as a basis for comparison, any 
index number below 100 is then con- 
sidered “below” normal, and if above 
100 it is called “above” normal. For 
this reason the year, or years, used 
for comparison should be normal 
years. Before the Depression, 1913 
or 1914 were generally used as “nor- 
mal” years in making index numbers 
of production. But the tremendous 
increase in industrial and agricul- 
tural output during and after the 
World War made 1913 and 1914 “out 
of date” as far as comparison with 
the 1920’s was concerned. So, in 1930 
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the National Indus- 
trial Conference 
Board, an employ- 
ers’ research or- 
ganization, took 
1923 as its base, or 
“normal” year. The 
Government uses 
as average from 
1923 to 1925 for its 
index of industrial 
production, while 
the Standard Sta- 
tistics Company 
uses 1926. 


“Real” Wages 
and H.C.L. 

How do business 
experts state the 
problems of Mr. 
Jones and Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown in in- 
dex numbers? 
They tell us that the index of busi- 
ness activity, which stood at nearly 
110 early in 1937, has dropped over 
31 per cent, or nearly to 70. The dif- 
ference in these two index numbers 
cost Mr. Jones his job and put Mr. 
Brown on part time. The problem of 
the high cost of living fequires more 
detailed explaining. Even when the 
index of production stood around 
110, Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown were 
aware of the fact that their wages 
did not go as far toward paying liv- 
ing expenses. In the spring of 1937 
the index of the cost of living was 





information on the changes of re- 
tail prices of food, clothing, rents, 


Major Industrial Production Movements 
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19 to 1937 
1926=100 


Standard Statistics Co., Inc. 


After a further drop early in 1938 this production line has 
shown a slight tendency to rise. 


fuel, household necessities and mis- 
cellaneous items in 32 cities scat- 
tered throughout the United States. 
Retail prices are used because 
workers spend most of their money 
at retail stores, the neighborhod gro- 
cery. These cost of living studies are 
made of workers’ expenses because 
33 per cent of their wages is spent 
for food, and about all is spent for 
the necessities of life. Therefore, a 
slight increase in prices will have an 
immediate affect on a large section of 
the population. How would you fig- 
ure the “real’’ wages of a worker by 
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the index of the cost of living? You 
vould divide the index of his money 
wages by the index of the cost of 
living. 


Who’s to Blame? 


What consolation can the Federal 
Sovernment give Mr. Jones and Mr. 
.nd Mrs. Brown concerning the high 
cost of living? It points out that al- 
‘hough the average family now pays 
$8.60 for a basket of food that cost 
$8.40 a year ago and only $6.67 in 
1933, the same basket would have 
cost $10.90 in 1929. President Roose- 
velt has taken a hand in this problem 
by asking the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, government agency that 
regulates business practices, to find 
out why the cost of living remains so 


high. He believes it may be caused 


partly by certain large companies 
that obtain a monopoly (control of a 
product) and then hold prices un- 
reasonably high. Several months ago 
the FTC charged that certain large 
processors of farm products, baking 
companies, milk companies, and food 
manufacturers were paying the 
farmers low prices but charging the 
consumer more than was necessary 
to make a reasonable profit. Critics 
were quick to accuse the New Deal 
of causing high prices. They said the 
AAA’s program of crop limitation 
caused prices to rise and the new 
farm program, now being considered 
in Congress, probably will be paid 
for by taxes on farm products, which 
will cause a further rise in prices. 
(Schol., Dec. 11, 1937, p. 11.) New 
Dealers argue, however, that the 
farm program seeks merely to give 
the farmers a fair share 
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Although AAA and soil conservation pay- 




















ments have aided farmers, their income’ 


has not yet reached 1929 levels. 


caused many Americans to declare 
that “Anyone who works hard can 
reach the top.” 

“According to ‘the American 
Way,’”’ writes Sociologist Robert 
Lynd, co-author of Middletown in 
Transition, “even the workman with 
a wife and four children and $18 in 
his Saturday pay envelope is on his 
way to becoming, if not a millionaire, 
at least independent and secure in 
his old age, or, if he isn’t, it is because 
he is lacking in initiative or thrift or 
industry and is therefore simply get- 
ting what he deserves... .” The 
grinding depression years from 1930 
to 1936 caused many people to worry 
about this “American Way” of life. 
Millions lost their savings, nearly 
15,000,000 were jobless, and about 
25,000,000 had to depend on govern- 





and present conditions in America. 
We live in the richest country in 
the world. It not only has dollars, 
but it also has the materials that are 
used to get these dollars. For every 
person in the United States there are 
sixteen in other nations. And all 
these people, about two billion of 
them, must get their food and cloth- 
ing in the nations where they live. 
In several nations raw materials 
(coal, iron, forests and rich land) are 
so scarce and the people so crowded 
that there is not enough food and 
clothing to go around. We can be 
proud that America is the richest 
country in the world. But we should 
admit that we had a good start. In 
addition, the government protected 
industry by high tariffs, which kept 
cheaper foreign products out of the 
country; gave huge tracts of West- 
ern land and mineral and forest re- 
sources to the railroads and other 
businesses; encouraged millions of 
European immigrants to come here 
and provide cheap labor for our fac- 
tories and farms; and put but few 
restrictions on our business leaders. 
Inventors were encouraged and pro- — 
tected and such men as McCormick, 
inventor of the reaper and other 
farm machinery, and Edison, in- 
ventor of the electric light and nu- 
merous other articles, led the way 
for our engineers and mechanics. 


Nature’s Rebellion 
How well have we used all these 
advantages? Are we solving our 
problems? The bewildering droughts, 
dust storms and floods of 1934, 1936 
and 1937 have warned us that nature 
is rebelling against the 
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wasteful manner in which 
we have farmed our land 
and cut our forests. Ar- 
thur Morgan of the TVA 
writes: “America is like a 
young man who has set up 
in business with money 
inherited from his father; 
so long as his checks are 
honored at the bank he 
can be prosperous.” He 
thinks it is high time we 
started putting something 
back into nature’s bank 








years to prove that our 
“American Way” of in- 
dustry and business is the 
best. A committee of European ex- 
perts found that the 7 per cent 
of the people of the world living 
in the United States had more pur- 
chasing power than all of Europe; 
that we had created and owned more 
than half the wealth of the world; 
that we produce about 92 per cent of 
the world’s automobiles; and own 
half the world’s communication facil- 
ities (telephones, telegraph lines, 
etc.). This mass of evidence has 
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This chart illustrates the question of the day: Who’s to blame, 
and what should be done? 


ment relief. We began to feel that 
even a thrifty person could be hit by 
a depression. The Social Security Act 
was passed in 1935 to provide unem- 
ployment insurance funds and old 
age pensions. We searched for ways 
to prevent these paralyzing business 
depressions. Now, we are threatened 
by another business depression. 
Why? Is the United States getting 
too poor or to crowded to take care 
of its population? Let us study past 





instead of drawing out all 
the time. The Federal 
Government is now 
spending millions to save our nat- 
ural resources. What is happening 
to our human resources? Figures 
released by John D. Biggers, direc- 
tor of our first National Unemploy- 
ment Census, show that in mid-No- 
vember, 1937, between 7,800,000 and 
10,800,000 persons were out of work, 
and over 3,000,000 more were part- 
ly employed. He also stressed the 
“obvious fact” that the present busi- 
(Concluded on page 37) 
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Chrysanthemums 
(Continued from page 4) 


and shook out her dark pretty hair. 
“Tll put them in a flower pot, and 
you can take them right with you. 
Come into the yard.” 

While the man came through the 
picket gate Elisa ran excitedly along 
the geranium bordered path to the 
back of the house. And she returned 
carrying a big red flower pot. The 
gloves were forgotten now. She 
kneeled on the ground by the start- 
ing bed and dug up the sandy soil 
with her fingers and scopped it into 
the bright new flower pot. Then she 
picked up the little pile of shoots 
she had prepared. With her strong 
fingers she pressed them into the 
sand and tamped round them with 
her knuckles. The man stood over 
her. “I'll tell you what to do,” she 
said. ““You remember so you can tell 
the lady.” 

“Yes, I'll try to remember.” 

“Well, look. These will take root 
in about a month. Then she must 
set them out, about a foot apart in 
good rich earth like this, see?” She 
lifted a handful of dark soil for him 
to look at. “They’ll grow fast and 
tall. Now remember this. In July 
tell her to cut them down, about 
eight inches from the ground.” 

“Before they bloom?” he asked. 

“Yes, before they bloom.” Her 
face was tight with eagerness. 
“They'll grow right up again. About 
the last of September the buds will 
start.” 

She stopped and seemed per- 
plexed. “It’s the budding that takes 
the most care,” she said hesitatingly. 
“IT don’t know how to tell you.” She 
looked deep into his eyes searching- 
ly. Her mouth opened a little, and 
she seemed to be listening. “I'll try 
to tell you,” she said. “Did you ever 
hear of planting hands?” 

“Can’t say I have, ma’am.” 

“Well, I can only tell you what it 
feels like. It’s when you’re picking 
off the buds you don’t want. Every- 
thing goes right down into your fin- 
gertips. You watch your fingers 
work. They do it themselves. You 
can feel how it is. They pick and 
pick the buds. They never make a 
mistake. They’re with the plant. Do 
you see? Your fingers and the plant. 
You can feel that, right up your arm. 
They know. They never make a mis- 
take. You can feel it. When you’re 
like that you can’t do anything 
wrong. Do you see that? Can you 
understand that?” 

She was kneeling on the ground 
looking up at him. Her breast 
swelled passionately. 

The man’s eyes narrowed. He 
looked away self-consciously. “May- 
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be I know,” he said. “Sometimes in 
the night in the wagon there—” 

Elisa’s voice grew husky. She 
broke in on him, “I’ve never lived 
as you do, but I know what you 
mean. When the night is dark—the 
stars are sharp-pointed, and there’s 
quiet. Why, you rise up and up!” 

Kneeling there, her hand went 
out toward his legs in the greasy 
black trousers. Her hesitant fingers 
almost touched the cloth. Then her 
hand dropped to the ground. 

He said, “It’s nice, just like you 
say. Only when you don’t have no 
dinner it ain’t.” 

She stood up then, very straight, 
and her face was ashamed. She held 
the flower pot out to him and placed 
it gently in his arms. “Here. Put it 
in your wagon, on the seat, where 
you can watch it. Maybe I can find 
something for you to do.” 

At the back of the house she dug 
in the can pile and found two old and 
battered aluminum sauce pans. She 
carried them back and gave them to 
him. “Here, maybe you can fix 
these.” 

His manner changed. He became 
professional. “Good as new I can fix 
them.” At the back of his wagon he 
set a little anvil, and out of an oily 
tool box dug a small machine ham- 
mer. Elisa came through the gate to 
watch him while he pounded out the 
dents in the kettles. His mouth grew 
sure and knowing. At a difficult part 
of the work he sucked his under- 
lip. 

“You sleep right in the wagon?” 
Elisa asked. 

“Right in the wagon, ma’am. Rain 
or shine I’m dry as a cow in there.” 

“It must be nice,” she said. “It 
must be very nice. I wish women 
could do such things.” 

“It ain’t the right kind of a life 
for a woman.” 

Her upper lip raised a little, show- 
ing her teeth. “How.do you know? 
How can you tell?” she said. 

“IT don’t know, ma’am,” he pro- 
tested. “Of course I don’t know. Now 
heres your kettles, done. You don’t 
have to buy no new ones.” 

“How much?” 

“Oh, fifty cents’ll do. I keep my 
prices down and my work good. 
That’s why I have all them satisfied 
customers up and down the high- 
way.” 

Elisa brought him a fifty - cent 
piece from the house and dropped it 
in his hand. “You might be surprised 
to have a rival sometime. I can 
sharpen scissors too. And I can beat 
the dents out of little pots. I could 
show you what a woman might do.” 

He put his hammer back in the 
oily box and shoved the little anvil 
out of sight. “It would be a lonely 
life for a woman, ma’am, and a scary 











life, too, with animals creeping un- 
der the wagon all night.” He climbed 
over the singletree, steadying him- 
self with a hand on the burro’s white 
rump. He settled himself in the seat, 
picked up the lines. “Thank you 
kindly ma’am,” he said. “I’ll do like 
you told me; Ill go back and catch 
the Salinas road.” 

“Mind,” she called, “if you’re long 
in getting there, keep the sand 
damp.” 

“Sand, ma’am?—Sand? Oh, sure, 
You mean around the chrysanthe- 
mums. Sure I will.” He clucked his 
tongue. The beasts leaned luxuri- 
ously into their collars. The mongrel 
dog took his place between the back 
wheels. The wagon turned and 
crawled out the entrance road and 
back the way it had come, along the 
river. 

Elisa stood in front of her wire 
fence watching the slow progress of 
the caravan. Her shoulders were 
straight, her head thrown back, her 
eyes half-closed, so that the scene 
came vaguely into them. Her lips 
moved silently, forming the words 
“Good - by — good - by.”” Then she 
whispered, ‘““That’s a bright direc- 
tion. There’s a glowing there.’ The 
sound of her whisper startled her. 
She shook herself free and looked 
about to see whether anyone had 
been listening. Only the dogs had 
heard. They lifted their heads to- 
ward her from their sleeping in the 
dust, and then stretched out their 
chins and settled asleep again. Elisa 
turned and ran hurriedly into the 
house. 

In the kitchen she reached behind 
the stove and felt the water tank. It 
was full of hot water from the noon- 
day cooking. In the bathroom she 
tore off her soiled clothes and flung 
them into the corner. When she had 
dried herself she stood in front of a 
mirror in her bedroom and looked at 
her body. She tightened her stomach 
and threw out her chest. She turned 
and looked over her shoulder at her 
back. 

After a while she began to dress 
slowly. She put on her newest under- 
clothing and her nicest stockings and 
the dress which was the symbol of 
her prettiness. She worked carefully 
on her hair, pencilled her eyebrows, 
and rouged her lips. 

Before she was finished she heard 
the little thunder of hoofs and the 
shouts of Henry and his helper as 
they drove the red steers into the 
corral. She heard the gate barrg shut 
and set herself for Henry’s arrival. 

His step sounded on the porch. He 
entered the house calling, “Elisa, 
where are you?” 

“In my room, dressing. I’m not 
ready. There’s hot water for your 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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Hitler Ousts Balky 
Army Officers 


Dictator Adolf Hitler likes to de- 
scribe Germany as “a mighty for- 
tress,” safe from outside attacks. Re- 
cent events indicate that there is 
plenty of trouble brewing within the 
walls of that ‘fortress.’ Marshal 
Werner von Blomberg, War Minister 
of Germany, and General Wer- 
ner von Fritsch, commander-in- 
chief of the army, have resigned 
their posts, and Hitler has just 
announced a drastic shakeup of 
government officials. 

Officially, it is said that 
von Blomberg resigned after the 
Army Generals criticized his 
marriage to the daughter of a 
carpenter, who was considered 
too low in “social standing” for 
an officer’s wife. But it is also 
reported that von Blomberg re- 
signed in opposition to Hitler’s 
policies which he believes are 
leading rapidly to a war that 
Germany is not prepared to fight. 
Col. General von Fritsch is also 
known to have opposed Ger- 
many’s meddling in Spain as 
dangerous and costly. The in- 
creased importance of General 
Goering, Hitler’s closest adviser, 
as director of Germany’s four- 
year plan, has likewise annoved 
War Minister von Blomberg. Ru- 
mor has it that Hitler is prepar- 
ing another “surprise” for Eu- 
rope early in March, before Britain’s 
arms program is completed. This 
may mean a drive against Czechoslo- 
vakia or Austria, and von Blomberg 
and von Fritsch appear to be getting 
out so that they cannot be blamed if 
anything goes wrong. 

In accepting the “resignations” of 
von Blomberg and von Fritsch on 
the grounds of “ill health,” and re- 
moving the more conservative For- 
eign Minister Baron von Neurath to 
make way for youthful Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, Hitler has made Ger- 
many more of a “one man” State 
than ever before. These changes have 
worried France and Britain and con- 
vinced them that Hitler is ready to 
cause more trouble in the near fu- 
ture. General Wilhelm Keitel be- 
comes the successor to Marshal von 
Blomberg, and Col. General Walther 
von Brauchitsch is now commander- 
in-chief of the army, but both of 
these posts are really under the “per- 
sonal and direct command” of Hitler. 

The Nazi party drive to dominate 
the Protestant and Catholic Churches 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD 


and establish a new “pagan” religion 
based on the old mythical gods of 
Germany, is also meeting sharp army 
opposition. Recently, German army 
chaplains boldly informed Hitler 
that the drive on religion was under- 
mining the morale of the fighting 
forces, and General von Fritsch has 
demanded a “show-down” between 
the army and the Nazi party. The 
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present trial of Pastor Martin Nie- 
moeller, outspoken critic of Nazi ef- 
forts to control religion, has assumed 
great importance because of the fight 
between the army and Nazi political 
leaders. It is expected to settle once 
and for all whether opposition to the 
Nazi religious policy can be called 
“treason” against the German State. 


“Pirates” Again Menace Ships 
In Mediterranean Sea 


Although Spanish armies appear 
to be stalemated, the bloody conflict 
threatened once more to involve 
other European nations. The sinking 
of two British ships, one by an un- 
identified submarine, and another by 
Rebel bombing planes caused Brit- 
ain and France to increase their 
“anti - pirate’ patrol fleets in the 
Mediterranean. The Spanish Loyalist 
government accused Italy of owning 
the submarine that sank the British 
ship, while the Italian government 
rejected the proposal to sink all sub- 
marines found in patrol zones, and 
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hinted that an attack on one of her 
submarines would be considered an 
“act of war.” (Schol., Jan. 8, News 
Parade.) 

Recent savage bombings of Barce- 
lona and Valencia by Rebel airplanes 
and Loyalist counter - bombings of 
Rebel cities, brought a British and 
French proposal to halt such attacks 
on “open” towns. The Loyalist gov- 
ernment agreed to this proposal 
and said it would cease air raids 
while the proposal was being 
discussed. General Franco failed 
to reply. Meanwhile, Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden sur- 
prised the British House of Com- 
mons by proposing an interna- 
tional treaty to outlaw bombing 
of civilian populations. The Brit- 
ish government is pathetically 
anxious to stave off the menace 
of air raids, since London is wide 
open to an air attack. Eden’s 
move was also made to offset bit- 
ter criticisms of Cabinet member 
Alfred Duff Cooper’s slowness in 
condemning attacks on British 
ships. 

While armies were deadlocked, 
General Franco reorganized his 
government to give Rebel Spain 
a firm fascist dictatorship. His 
three leading aides are Generals 
Jordana, Kindlan, and Anido, 
who were prominent during the 
last years of the Spanish Mon- 
archy, which fell in 1931. 

The Loyalist Cortes (one- 
house Parliament) met secretly in a 
mountain monastery about 35 miles 
from Barcelona in order to avoid air 
raids. Its first session praised the 
regime of Premier Juan Negrin. 
About 60 Socialists and 10 Commu- 
nists are in the left-wing faction of 
the Cortes. Republicans, numbering 
about 100, are predominant and 
form a moderate group. Ten Roman 
Catholics, Basques and Nationalists 
form a right-wing unit. Diego Mar- 
tinez Barrio, president of the Cortes, 
expressed that body’s thanks to the 
United States Congressmen who re- 
cently sent greetings and a message 
of sympathy. Sixty U. S. Senators 
and Representatives of all political 
beliefs signed this message, but a 
few retracted their stand saying they 
were not familiar with the contents. 
The National Catholic Alumni Fed- 
eration attacked this message to the 
Cortes and called upon other Con- 
gressmen to make it known that the 
views expressed ‘are not those of 
the American Congress or people.” 
(Additional foreign affairs on page 16-S) 
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Foreign Policy Stirs lre 
Of Congressmen 


What is the foreign policy of the 
United States? Members of Congress 
have been asking this question more 
frequently since President Roose- 
velt’s denunciations of “aggressor 
nations” and his recent message call- 


ing for a greatly increased defense: 


budget. (Schol., Jan. 22, p. 9; Feb. 5, 
p. 15-S; Feb. 12.) In announcing 
his big navy stand, the Presi- 
dent said: “It is our clear duty 
to further every effort toward 
peace but at the same time to 
protect our nation. ... Such pro- 
tection is and will be based not 
on aggression but on defense.” 
Opposition to this statement took 
several different forms. 

Senator Johnson of California 
said the President’s criticisms of 
other nations, if not backed by 
force, were useless and danger- 
ous. He said our foreign policy 
was uncertain and secret. Sena- 
tor Pittman, chairman of the 
powerful Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, defended the 
Administration by saying our 
policy was based on ‘“‘non-inter- 
vention and non-interference in 
the local affairs of any nation.” 
But Senator Borah, veteran Re- 
publican of Idaho, warned that 
we were traveling down the road 
that led to the World War in 
1917. He said our navy had a 
working agreement with Britain 
and we were prepared to cooperate 
with her in foreign affairs. While 
many isolationists did not oppose the 
naval building program, strong peace 
advocates said it was not needed for 
defense but only for a foreign war. 

Supporting the $800,000,000 naval 
construction bill, Admiral William D. 
Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, 
asserted that our navy had no work- 
ing agreement with Britain, and ex- 
plained that recent visits of Ameri- 
can warships to Australia and Singa- 
pore were “courtesy” calls, and the 
concentration of naval forces around 
the Hawaiian Islands was a routine 
naval manoeuvre. He also said the 
naval treaties of Washington and 
London, which established a ratio of 
5-5-3 between the naval strength of 
Britain, the United States and Japan, 
cannot be maintained unless the pro- 
posed program is completed soon. 
Leahy refused to answer a Congress- 
man who asked if President Roose- 
velt had held up his naval bill until 
the return of an American officer 
from London. 
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Here is the present standing of na- 
tions in the world naval race: 


Tonnage Ships 
United States.. 1,421,795 418 
Great Britain.. 1,758,558 381 
EMGS ccswces.s 641,449 196 
SOMOS .sccsicces 964,800 241 
tet 624,281 291 
Germany ..... 443,551(?) 137 (?) 
i rr 296,238 (?) 171 (?) 


The United States has more ships 
than Britain, but the total tonnage is 
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COMING AND GOING 


less because Britain has more large 
ships. Our new program calls for the 
construction. of three battleships, 
two aircraft carriers, eight cruisers, 
twenty-five destroyers, nine subma- 
rines, twenty-five other ships, 1,000 
airplanes, and more officers and men. 
Increases in army expenditures are 
also called for. Critics of this pro- 
gram assert that if defense is our sole 
aim we should increase our coast de- 
fenses instead of building so many 
large warships. They point out, how- 
ever, that coast defenses have been 
sadly neglected and stress has been 
placed on offensive weapons. 
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Diagram shows placement of guns on an 
American battleship—the U. S. S. Arizona, 
which carries twelve 14 inch and twenty- 
two five inch guns. Its 14 inch guns can 
fire three shots a minute and have hit a 
600 foot target five times out of twelve at 
eleven miles. Newer American battleships 
mount 16 inch guns which will throw a 
shell weighing about a ton sixteen miles. 














Veterans Begin Another 
Pension Drive 
Once more, the “third house of 

Congress” is taking a hand in affairs 

in Washington. This “third house” is 

composed of the lobbyists, men hired 

by groups to “high-pressure” the 
* House and Senate into passing bills 

favorable to them. The most powerful 

lobby in Washington is the one rep- 

resenting the war veterans’ organi- 
zations — the American Legion, 
the Disabled American Veterans, 
the Jewish War Veterans, and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
At the behest of these organiza- 
tions the House Pensions Com- 
mittee has acted favorably on a 
bill to grant pensions to widows 
and orphans of World War vet- 
erans. Its final cost is incalcula- 
ble, but it will run into billions, 

The United States had 4,800,- 
000 men under arms in the war, 
and 4,134,000 are still living. Aid 
is being given to 377,000 men and 
another 150,000 dependents of 
veterans are receiving aid. Dur- 
ing the World War President 
Wilson obtained war risk insur- 
ance for our armed forces in or- 
der to balk later pension de- 
mands, but early in the 1920's 
demands came for the Bonus. 
Several Presidents failed to halt 
the veterans’ drive for bonus 
payments, and in 1936 Congress 
overrode President Roosevelt’s 
veto of a bill to pay the bonus 
which was not really due until 1945. 
The President warned at that time 
that the next step would be a demand 
for pensions for all veterans. 

Under the present pension bill any 
person who marries a veteran before 
1941 is eligible to receive a pension 
when he dies. We are still paying 
pensions to “widows and orphans” of 
the War of 1812, and if the present 
pension for ‘“‘widows and orphans” is 
passed, World War widows may be 
drawing pensions in 2060. 

“Under the legislation now pro- 
posed,” writes the Christian Science 
Monitor, “if a man who served mere- 
ly a few safe months in training 
camp should forty years later marry, 
his wife, who knew nothing of the 
anxiety of waiting for a soldier’s re- 
turn, could still be drawing a pension 
after another forty years for a ser- 
vice in which he incurred little more 
risk or hardship than in ordinary 
daily tasks. And such pension might 
indirectly be at the cost of adequate 
care to the actual victims of the rav- 
ages of war.” 
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BOSS OF THE NAVY 

Admiral William D. Leahy, the U. S. 
Navy’s Chief of Naval Operations, was 
born nearly 1000 miles from the ocean— 
at Hampton. Iowa—and after graduation 
from high school he 
attempted to enter 
West Point. Another 
boy got this coveted 
appointment, so 
Leahy turned away 
from an army Ca- 
reer. 

Tn 1898, as a young 
ensign fresh from 
the Naval Academy, 
Leahy was one of 
ninety - four officers 
who manned the 
U. S. S. Oregon in 
its record - breaking 
dash from the Pacific Coast and around 
Cape Horn in time to engage the Spanish 
fleet in a victorious naval engagement 
off the Cuban coast. During the World 
War he was in command of a warship 
engaged in convoying ships through the 
Atlantic submarine danger zone. In June, 
1936, he became a full Admiral and Com- 
mander of the Battle Force of the United 
States Fleet. As Chief of Naval Operations 
he ranks ahead of the Navy’s three other 
full Adimrals. This job corresponds to the 
Army’s Chief of Staff, and it is Admiral 
Leahy who really runs the navy. In this 
capacity he told Congress that the Presi- 
dent’s plan to increase naval strength by 
20 per cent was necessary to place our 
Navy on an equal footing with other 
nations, particularly Japan. 

Of medium height and weight, Leahy 
has tremendous physical endurance. He is 
a strict disciplinarian, but off duty he 
is easy-going and friendly. He plays a fair 
game of golf, likes bridge, and enjoys 
taking his granddaughter to the zoo. 


LEAHY 


Congress Passes Housing Act 
To Aid Business Revival 


In passing the new Housing Act, 
Congress enacted the first major law 
since the first session of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress last summer. No ma- 
jor law was passed in the special ses- 
sion, and the present session has been 
tied up by a Southern filibuster in the 
Senate against the Anti - lynching 
Bill. An attempt to limit debate on 
the bill by putting the cloture rule in 
operation by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senators, was defeated by a count of 
51-37, and Senator Wagner’s lynch- 
ing measure was laid aside so the 
Housing Act could be approved. 
(Schol., Feb. 5, p. 11.) 

This Act, which is the first of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s program to revive 
business and halt the recession, was 
approved after a close vote of 42-40. 
The battle was started by Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts who de- 
manded an amendment requiring the 
payment of “prevailing” union wages 
On houses constructed by govern- 
ment - protected loans. Originally 
backed by the Senate, this amend- 
ment was rejected after a conference 
with the House committee, and Dem- 
ocratic leaders rallied their forces to 
beat it. 
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Senator Lodge read a telegram 
from President William Green of the 
A.F. of L. demanding this amend- 
ment to protect labor’s rights. Labor, 
however, was divided, because the 
CIO remained silent. Democrats 
charged that the prevailing wage 
principle would cause labor costs to 
remain high and defeat the purpose 
of the Act. As now approved, the Act 
places the Federal government’s 
credit behind a low-cost home build- 
ing campaign which it is hoped will 
revive business. Studies show that 
several million homes are needed in 
the nation, and that a similar pro- 
gram revived British business. 


“Little Men” Stage Uproarious 
Conference in Washington 


Jerking his thumb in the direction 
of Secretary of Commerce Daniel 
Roper and his conference of small 
businessmen, a Washington politi- 
cian remarked “Snow White and the 
700 Dwarfs.” After two uproarious 
sessions, which had to be quieted by 
policemen, the small businessmen 
drew up proposals for ending the 
present recession, and sent them to 
President Roosevelt. In the main, 
they agreed with big business pro- 
posals, but were more strongly anti- 
New Deal in tone. Government taxa- 
tion policies were bitterly assailed, 
and demands were made for the re- 
peal of the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act. (Schol., Jan. 8, News Parade.) 

Charges had been made that the 
small business conference was 
“staged” by the New Deal, but after 
the “little men” got completely out 
of hand, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Ernest G. Draper said sarcas- 
tically: ‘““Now, do you think it was 
hand-picked?” 

Mayor O. C. Renshaw of Vermont, 





A part of New York’ 
ington, D. C., to a: 


Illinois, claimed the honor of being 
the “smallest little businessman.” 
He runs a general store in a town of 
1,200. J. W. Shira, a Ravenna, Ohio, 
toy balloon maker, unlike many 
other delegates who swarmed on the 
stage and tried to say their pieces, 
sat back and said calmly: “I am not 
advocating. anything.” 


Supreme Court Upholds NLRB 
Against Injunctions 


Another decision favoring the New 
Deal has been handed down by the 
Supreme Court. In an important rul- 
ing the Court declared unanimously 
that Federal District Courts cannot 
issue injunctions (a court order tell- 
ing a person or persons to stop doing 
something) to prevent the National 
Labor Relations Board from holding 
hearings on charges that two ship- 
building companies carried on unfair 
labor practices in their plants. 

The Supreme Court opinion, read 
by Justice Brandeis, stated that the 
N.L.R.B. had been established by 
Congress under the Wagner Act to 
give labor the right to form unions 
and bargain collectively. (Schol., 
Jan. 8, News Parade.) Charges of un- 
fair labor practices are heard by the 
Board, or its regional offices, and it 
may order the company to cease anti- 
union actions. But such an order 
must be enforced by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which ranks above the Federal Dis- 
trict Courts and therefore the Dis- 
trict Courts can’t interfere. 

This favorable decision came at a 
time when the Board was under 
heavy fire from critics and Senate 
committees were hearing charges 
that the Board is prejudiced against 
employers and favors the CIO over 
the A. F. of L. 
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legation of “little business men” as they arrived in Wash- 
the New Deal Conference called to combat the recession. 
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FUTURE QUEEN 


Celebrations were held throughout the 
Netherlands a fortnight ago when a fifty- 
one gun salute announced to the people 
that Crown Princess 
Juliana had given 
birth to a daughter. 
The Hollanders had 
prayed that the child 
would be a prince 
and future king— 
the last King of Hol- 
land, Wilhelm III, 
was born in 1817— 
but this disappoint- 
ment did not dim 
the wild rejoicing. 
Prince Baud, Juli- 
ana’s secretary an- 
nounced quizzically: 
“The: new Princess has a strong, well- 
developed pair of lungs—as we in the pal- 
ace already know.” 

Crown Princess Juliana again exhibited 
the thoughtfulness which has endeared 
her to the people by asking that gifts for 
the new baby be giver to charity. From 
these funds, baby clothes were purchased 
to be distributed among those needy 
women who became mothers in the same 
month as Princess Juliana. The Crown 
Princess and her husband Prince Bern- 
hard of Lippe-Biesterfeld, whom she mar- 
ried last year, have been active in child 
welfare and relief work. 

Now 28, the Crown Princess is sole heir 
to Queen Wilhelmina’s tremendous wealth. 
She was trained from childhood for her 
future job as Queen and studied at the 
University of Leyden where she registered 
under another name. She was a brilliant 
student and won a Doctor of Philosophy 
degree, as well as an honorary Doctor 
of Letters. The Crown Princess is fond 
of sports, but her amusements as a child 
were sternly governed by the Queen. She 
once remarked: “Mother takes me to 
church, father takes me to the movies.” 





JULIANA 


League Council Takes Mild 
Stand On Far East Conflict 


The League of Nations closed its 
session a fortnight ago with the 
adoption of the Council’s resolution 
“deploring” Japan’s invasion of 
China. It also called attention to the 
League Assembly resolution last Oc- 
tober condemning Japan and hints 
that interested nations may be able 
to arrange a just peace. 

This resolution is quite a come- 
down from previous plans of action 
which called for Britain, France and 
Russia to aid China with war mate- 
rials. But when the United States 
indicated no willingness to join such 
a move it was dropped. It also met 
opposition from Poland and Peru, 
which accused the larger powers of 
trying to ‘“steamroller”’ the pian 
through the Council. 

Demands that the League cove- 
nant (constitution) be changed to 
strike out the use of sanctions (pun- 
ishment) of an aggressor nation, 
were effectively side-tracked. 
(Schol., Feb. 12.) Russian Foreign 
Commissar Maxim Litvinoff con- 
tended that to abolish sanctions 
would rob the League of all power 
and make it a purely ornamental 
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body “like the French Academy.” He 
criticized the small nations, who de- 
manded a ban on sanctions as favor- 
ing a policy of “everyone for him- 
self and God for us all.” Both Chile 
and Sweden have reserved the right 
to oppose the use of sanctions. The 
only sure way, however, for them to 
avoid their sanctions obligations is 
to withdraw from the League and 
none of them seem inclined to do 
that now. 4 


Japan Admits “War” 
In China 


According to Associated Press re- 
ports Japan is finally recognizing the 
obvious fact that she is at war with 
China. Replying to questions in the 
Japanese Parliament, Foreign Min- 
ister Koki Hirota said: “There is no 
Chinese Central Government recog- 
nized by Japan. A state of war ex- 
ists between the two countries.” This 
statement has renewed demands 
that the United States invoke its 
Neutrality Act against both nations 
and halt the shipment of munitions. 
Thus far, President Roosevelt has 
not “found that a state of war ex- 
ists,” and our policy in the Far East 
is said to be on “a twenty-four hour 
basis.” Critics of our Neutrailty Act 
say that instead of fixing a firm pol- 
icy this Act makes 
it necessary for us 
to look to Japan be- 


Mexican Government Makes 
Light of Fascist Revolt 


Clashes in Northern Mexico, 
which were reported to be the be- 
ginning of a dangerous “Gold Shirt” 
Fascist revolt against the Govern- 
ment, are called exaggerated by 
Frank L. Kluckhohn of the N. Y, 
Fimes. 

Officials blamed these exaggera- 
tions on a Washington newspaper 
column saying that a fascist revolt 


“was about to break out in Mexico, 


and on a statement by Representa- 
tive Jerry J. O’Connell of Montana. 
These statements, it is said, caused 
clashes between Gold Shirts and 
army forces to be given more im- 
portance than they warranted. It is 
explained that the Gold Shirts have 
little strength, and the most danger- 
ous opponent of President Cardenas 
is being closely watched. He is Gen- 
eral Saturnino Cedillo, former Min- 
ister of Agriculture who resigned 
after a disagreement with the Gov- 
ernment. 

Correspondent Kluckhohn says 
the unrest.in Northern Mexico is 
caused by the fact that small farmers 
are not receiving financial aid from 
the Government and land-owners, 
who were forced off their land, are 
in an ugly mood. 


BRITAIN TESTS GREAT NEW BASE AT SINGAPORE 








fore we act. If Ja- 





pan declares war, 
we must enforce 
the Neutrality Act 
whether we want 
to or not. 

Latest American 
protests against 
Japanese invasion 
of our rights in 
China have 
brought another 
apology which was 
accepted. But our 
naval building 
program, Admiral 
Leahy’s assertion 
that we must keep 
pace with Japan in 
increasing the size 
of battleships, and 
the visits of United 
States warships to 
the huge British 
naval base at Sing- 
apore, underline 
the danger of fu- 
ture trouble in the 
Far East. 

The Japanese 
army continued a 
drive northward to 
cut the all im- 
portant Chinese 
east-west rail line. 











The large map shows the layout 
of the Far Eastern fortifications 
now the center of extensive sea, 
air and land manoeuvres. T 
naval base facing the Strait of 
Johore is strongly protected by 
anti-aircraft equipment. Changi, at 
the eastern end of the island, a 
Blaka: ~ Mati and Brani Islands, at 
the southern end, are equip 
with huge guns commanding the 
approaches to the fortress. 
smaller map depicts Singapore in 
its geographical relation to British 
Hong Kong, Japanese Formosa, 
the Dutch East Indies, the Philip: 
pine Islands and Australia. 
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SPRING DANCE 


By Philip Barry 


Adapted from an original play by Eleanor Golden and Eloise Barrangon 


This is the sixth in a series of plays for the High School Theatre, 
edited by Margaret Mayorga with the cooperation of Samuel French, Inc, 
Copyright, 1929, by Eloise Barrangon and Eleanor Golden 


First Revision, Copyright, 1936, by Philip Barry (Under the title, “The Wary 
Quarry”). Second Revision, Copyright, 1936, by Philip Barry and Ellen S. Barry 


(Under the title, “Spring Dance”). 


PRING DANCE is a “natural” 
S for production by high-school 

groups. There are only two 
simple indoor sets, and although the 
acting calls for a certain stylized 
flare, the characters are easily under- 
stood by amateurs. In fact, since 
Spring Dance has been made avail- 
able for amateur production, it has 
become one of the most popular titles 
in high-school repertory. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
MILDRED Mapy PLATT 
Pror. BECKETT FRANCES FENN 
Miss RITCHIE ALEX BENSON 
JoHN HATTON Kate McKim 
Tue LIPPINCOT SALLY PRESCOTT 
Doc Boyp Sam THATCHER 

Buck BUCHANAN 


The action takes place in late May in 
a small house near the campus of a girls’ 
college in New England. 


Act I 
Spring! An old Ford! And Sam 
Thatcher’s thoughts turn tempera- 


mentally from his own Commence- 
ment exercises, and the season’s dance 
at a nearby girls’ college, toward an 
adventurous trip to Seattle with a male 
pal elaborately known as The, Lippin- 
cot. 

To Sam, spring suggests that “a fel- 
low’s got to be free. Something new is 
happening in the world. Something 
that hasn’t anything to do with college 
degrees or making good on Wall Street 
or marrying the boss’s daughter or any 
of the rest of the old romantic bunkum. 
The little home in the suburbs and the 
eight-four commuters’ special and the 
golf club—they’re all on the skids.” 

He must make a break with this busi- 
ness of sending flowers and books and 
calling long-distance and running up 
for week-ends to Alex Benson’s soror- 
ity house (Alex is the heroine), and 
coming back savory with tea and cakes 
and forget-me-nots. And so Sam and 
The Lippincot arrive individually at 
the college, to say their final farewells. 

THE LIpPINCOT (arriving first): How 
any guy in his right sense can walk 
into a trap like this—a female semi- 
nary! An absolute man-trap— 


Hat (who is one of the females re- 
ferred to): All I wish is, they’d spring 
it. 


THe Lipprncot: Herding a flock of 
women together in one place and edu- 
cating them—think of it! Teaching the 
young boas how to constrict. 
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THe Lippincot: She doesn’t even 
know he’s going away yet. He hasn’t 
had the nerve to tell her. No little ball 
of fluff is going to ball up my plans, I'll 
tell you that. 

Hat: You’ve got them all wrong; it’s 
been just another little spring affair. 

(At this moment, Mady, another of 
the girls, enters, and greets The Lip- 
pincot.) 

Mapy: You’re here for the dance 
tomorrow too, are you? 

THe Liepincot: What I am here for 
is n@ dance. 


Vandamm 


Sam Thatcher, just out of college, thinks he’s on his way to Seattle and points 
much farther West for a year or two, and stops in to tell his girl Alex goodbye. 
Alex’s friends, who have other ideas about Sam’s immediate future, gang up on him. 


Hat: You're cracked on the subject. 
If you’re so against the little dears, 
what brought you up? 

Tue Lippincot: I was lied to. That 
liar Thatcher. 

Hat: Sam’ll never get in too deep. 
Don’t worry about Sam. 

Tue LippIncot: I’m taking no chances 
on him. 

Hat: He’s certainly got no idea of 
marrying anyone at this point. 

Tue Lrpprncot: Someone just might 
put the idea in his head. They probably 
run special courses in fly-casting. 

Hat: You don’t know the girl. She’s 
probably no more serious about it than 
he is. 


In English Edition, pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


Mapy: I beg your pardon? 

Tue Lippincot: I said, what I am 
here for is no dance. 

Mapy: Pretty cryptic fellow, isn’t 
he? 

Hat: Deep. 

Many: I know the type. But who is 
he? 

Hat: Sam’s roommate. 

Mapy: Is Sam Thatcher really com- 
ing up? Alex has been hanging by her 
teeth for a week. 

Hat: I didn’t think so—but he’s 
said to be on the way now. 

Mapy: Oh, that would be wonderful! 

Har: What’s wonderful about it? 

Mapy: We’ve got bets on. 
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(When Sam arrives, the girls believe 
that he, of course, has come for the 
spring dance. But no, he is going on a 
trip; he is sorry that he cannot accom- 
pany Alex to the dance.) 

ALeEx: Just where is it you’re headed 
for? 

Sam: Seattle, first. We’ve got a swell 
arrangement. I furnish the car and 
The Lippincot buys the oil and gas 
and pays five-eighths of our grub bill. 
He eats more than I do anyway and 
he’s got quite a lot of dough. 

Avex: How long do you figure to 
Seattle? 

Sam: About five weeks, the way we 
plan it. He’ll want to stop all the time 
to take pictures. 

ALEX (not quite understanding): 
I'll probably be somewhere in New 
York with Katie when you get back. 

Sam (after a moment): That will be 
quite a while, Alex. 

ALeEx: But I thought you said—five 
weeks. 

Sam: In Seattle we sell the Ford. 
Then we begin on the Big Push to 
Russia. Of course we’ll stop over’ in 
China long enough to get the real dope 
on the Far Eastern situation. (His en- 
thusiasm grows.) Then into Russia 
from the hind end, not the tourist end. 
We’re going to steer clear of Moscow. 
We want to see the Crimea—Baku— 
Kiev—Nijni Novgorod — Archangel— 
the whole show! I think I can learn a 
lot. Then after a couple of years or 
so— 

Avex: Years?! 

Sam: Sure! It takes time, you know 
—Quite a piece out of a life, of course, 
but— 

ALex: Yes, it is. Yes, it’s quite a 


piece. 
Sam: But only one of ’em to live, 
you know! 


(Alex is struggling with her emo- 
tions.) 

Avex: La, you’re a fine, braw lad. 
You're the Spirit of Rough Tweeds and 
The Open Road and Three Squares a 
Day and A Place to Flop. More power 
to you, Sammy. 

Sam: Kidding aside, I guess I’m just 
not the kind to settle down anywhere 
for long. I guess I’m more or less a 
rover at heart. You’ve—I’ve always 
made that clear to you, haven’t I, Alex? 

A.ex: Yes, Sam. We are just friends, 
now and always, and how are you and 
where have you been and you look 
simply splendid in your new Crusa- 
der’s Suit and I'll wear a Quaker bon- 
net to remind me of the friends we are. 

Sam: I just want you to know, Alex, 
that as this period of my life ends, 
you’re the—you’re the most important 
woman that has—that’s ever been in it. 

Avex: Thank you. I shall ever try 
to be worthy of the distinction. Oh, 
la-la-la! 

Sam: I’m sorry. I was quite serious. 

A.LEx: Don’t mind me. Please don’t. 
Sometimes—sometimes even serious 
things strike me funny. The fact is, 
all at once I’ve got the queerest, strang- 
est, hollow feeling. I—-Sam—I— (In 
the hall the dinner-gong sounds.) 
There’s the dinner-gong. It must be 
hunger. Let’s go eat. 

Sam (Takes her shoulders in his 
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hands and looks at her): One for good 
appetite? (She nods solemnly. He 
kisses her.) 

ALEx: It was a darling one. 

Sam: Darling, they all are. 


Act 2 

When, at five to twelve that night, 
Alex has not yet returned from din- 
ner, the girls begin to take the affair 
seriously. 

Kate (philosophizes): 

As the Quarry grows more wary, 

So much cuter 
And astuter 

Grow the weapons which we carry. 

FRANCES: I wonder if Alex is really 
smit with him! 

SALLy: When you consider the appal- 
ling slavery of women! The fools we 
must make of ourselves with our bil- 
ling and cooing, and other low sounds 
emitted during the mating-season. 

FRANCES: When’s that? 

Mapy: January through December, 
including New Year’s Eve. 

SALLy: But what to do about them? 
What to do? 

Mapy: Watch for the unmistakable 
danger-signal of the Attempted Get- 
away! the raising of the chin, accom- 
panied by a harried look—the throwing 
back of the ears—the bristling of a 
three-day beard. These indicate that 
a suspicion has come up in the dumb- 
waiter of his mind. Then act. 

Kate: Where is that idiot, Alex? 

SaLtty (Speaks in a low, warning 
whisper): Miss Ritchie! 

FRANCES: Oh, golly! Poor Alex! 

Mapy: Quick, Kate! Think of some- 
thing— 

Kate: My Garbo—Dietrich act— 

Mapy: But where? 

Kate: In the bathroom, I’m washing 
her hair. 

(The ruse to cover up Alex’s absence 
succeeds in allaying ‘the suspicions of 
the house mother, but when Alex fi- 
nally returns, the girls take her to 
task.) 

FRANCES: How did you get in, Alex? 

ALEx: Through Mildred’s window. 
My shins are in ribbons. 

Kate: Do you know what time it is? 

ALEx: I’ve got a fair idea. 

Kate: After twelve. You ought to be 
ashamed. 

ALEx: Yes, Kate. 

Kate: You knew you had to work— 
what on earth kept you? 

ALEx: Oh—nothing much. 

Mapy: But where you’ been at, 
honey? 

ALEx: Oh—just dinner and around. 
I feel pretty thrown. 








NOTICE 

The foregoing excerpts are reprinted 
here by special permission of Samuel 
French, Inc. Professionals and amateurs 
are hereby warned that Spring Dance is 
copyrighted, and that no performance, 
representation, production, recitation, 
public reading or radio broadcasting may 
be given except by special arrangement 
with Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City, or 811 West 7th Street, 
Los Angeles, California, or 480 Univer- 
sity Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


Kate: You didn’t dine until this — 


hour. 

ALEx: Not quite, Katie. 

Mapy: Then what went on? 

ALEx: Well—oh, I don’t know. It was 
a funny evening. 

FRANCES: How, Alex? 

ALEx: Oh, just funny. You see—Oh, 
well— 

KatTE: Listen, my dear: if you want 
to tell us what happened, tell us. And 
if you don’t want to, don’t. What hap- 
pened? 

ALEX: Well—we sat at dinner until] 


. long past ten. Then we were so full of 


food we decided a walk would be good 
for us. It was bright as day, so we struck 
out across a meadow, and we came on 
a path that led up quite a hill—we’re 
sort of hill-crazy, you know—so there 
was nothing for it but for us to get to 
the top. And we sat ourselves down 
right next to the sky and it was beau- 
tiful, beautiful. 

KatTE: It must have been to keep you 
till— 

A.ex: So there we sat and sat, with 
his arm around me and the Honor 
System on in full force. 

Mapy: You’re sure of that, are you? 

Atex: I’m positive—oh, it was dar- 
ling! He said what he chiefly did was 
to like me enormously. And I swelled 
with pride and in a high, clear, childish 
treble admitted I liked him fine, too, 
and he voiced his Brave Ideals again 
and I bore up indifferently well. I was 
wonderful. I was the spirit of the Lit- 
tle Twisted Smile, and I felt so happy 
and wifely and—Oh, dear— 

Kate: I think the young man’s tak- 
ing too much of your valuable time 
and attention. You’d better just bid him 
a sweet goodbye till Commencement. 

ALEx: I won’t have to. Tomorrow 
he’s going away for two years. And 
maybe longer. He’s going to see the 
world like Chicken Littie. 

Kate: But do you care terribly? 

A.ex: Of course not. It’s very nice 
for him, I’m sure. Care? Why should I? 

FRANCES: But—but, then, Alex— 
what is the matter with you? 

A.LeEx: I don’t know. 

FRANCES: But—but if it should turn 
out to be love, or something—I always 
thought love was supposed to make you 
awfully happy. 

ALEx: Don’t let them fool you. Never 
fall in love, my child. Fall into the 
deepest pit, the darkest hole—but 
never into love. I’m certain I never 
intend to. I want a drink of water. 

(She goes out hurriedly. There is a 
moment of stunned silence.) 

Mapy: What can we do? 

Kate: Get him for her of course! 
Get the rat! 

Mapy: You mean? Hook or crook? 

Kate: Hook and crook. 

Mapy (As a slow smile of anticipa- 
tion spreads over her face, and she rubs 
her hands together with relish): When 
do we start? 


Act 3 


The next day is a busy one for all 
the girls. Although Sam calls to take 
Alex to luncheon, she does not seem 
prepared to go with him. The girls try, 
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one by one, to communicate excuses to 
him. 

Kate: You slept well, I trust? 

Sam: Ten hours straight. Why? 

Kate: Alex didn’t. 

Sam: Had to work. I know. She told 
me she was going to. 

Kate: And did she tell you that in- 
stead of bumming around on hills with 
you until all hours of the night, she 
should have been working then, too? 

Sam: No. She skipped that. Listen: 
I’ve got to leave in about half an hour, 
and I’d sort of like to see the girl. 

Kate: You may be interested to 
know that Alex hasn’t a cent to her 
name and her thesis is due Thursday 
and her degree and her job both de- 
pend on it. Jobs don’t grow on bushes 
quite as they did. Give it a thought 
some cold night in Russia, will you? 
And tell yourself who’s responsible. 

(Mady comes down the stairs. A 
quick glancé passes between Kate and 
her.) 

Mapy: Sammy Thatchinoff, as I live 
and breathe! I hear you’re off to Si- 
beria in a spanky new suit and a cloud 
of confetti. “O, frankly fickle and fickly 
true, do you know what the years will 
do to you, to your love and you, what 
the years will do?” I’ve seen dolts be- 
fore in my life, aye, and dullards. 
Naturals and imbeciles have been my 
familiars. But for a first-class, Grade- 
A, top-of-the shelf Zanzibar Zany, you 
have renewed assurances of my high 
esteem. 

Sam: Maybe if you strained a bit you 
could fall back into English. I know 
it’s tough here. 

Mapy: Tell me one thing; where, in 
the name of Saint Elihu, do you ever 
expect to find her like again? 

Sam: Whose? Alex’s? 

Mapy: Quick, aren’t you? 

Sam: You don’t have to sell Alex to 
me, my good woman. 

Mapy: Oh, it has powers of apprecia- 
tion, has it? 

Sam: I think more of Alex than of 
any girl I’ve ever known. How do you 
like that? 

Mapy: I think it’s very big of you. 
(She leans forward on her elbow.) You 
see, Thatchinoff, ’m very impulsive. 
I bloweth where I listeth. And when I 
see what looks like the one man in the 
world who could keep that brilliant 
mass of heavenly contradictions in 
order, passing up his chance, I get to 
talking. 

Sam: You certainly do. Look, mady: 
girls are funny; they don’t as a rule 
understand a man’s point of view... 

Mapy: Away over their heads, I sup- 
pose. 

Sam: But as it happens, Alex does, 
and perfectly. There’s no faky romance 
between us. 

Mapy: I hope you don’t think she’s 
going to wait for you. 

(Sally comes breathlessly down the 
stairs pulling on her hat. She turns to 
Sam.) 

Satty: That Alex! Honestly, what 
a girl! Have you any influence with 
her? Does she respond? 

Sam: What’s the matter with her? 

SaLLy: We don’t know. She won’t 
say. No word escapes her lips. She’s so 
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deep. She’s profound. The girl’s depths 
are unplummable. 

Sam: Maybe she ate too.much lunch. 

Satty: Don’t jest. This is serious! 
She’s a type, that’s what she is. She’s 
not just another person. It’s a case of 
the Great Heart and the Supreme In- 
tellect at war, my dear. A girl like that! 
Of a blandness to the eye, but inside 
life or death, kiss or kill. Definitely 
suicidal, my dear—gallant to the end, 
but then pistol or poison, poison or 
pistol. Au ’voir till tonight! Save me 
the waltz. 

Sam (shouting): I won’t be here 
tonight. 

(Frances has come down the stairs, 
deep concern upon her face. Sam turns 
to her.) 

Sam: Listen, little girl, you’ve got a 
fairly honest face. Perhaps you’ll tell 
me what the— 

Frances: I don’t blame her for being 
worried. Oh—that man! 

Sam: What man? 

Frances: I’m sure it’s him. The way 





PHILIP BARRY 

OR the past fifteen years Philip 
Barry’s name has been counted 
among our top American dramatists. Un- 
like many of his fellow playwrights who 
go in for the somber note and the tragie 
tone, his work is best known for its spar- 
kling and intelligent comedy with serious 
undertones. Mr. Barry’s first success was 
a three-act comedy called You and I, 
which was chosen as the Harvard Prize 
Play in 1922 and was later produced in 
New York. It was followed by The Young- 
est, White Wings, Paris Bound, Cock 
Robin (written with Elmer Rice), Holi- 
day, Hotel Universe, Tomorrow and To- 
morrow (in which the late Osgood Per- 
kins starred), The Animal Kingdom, 

The Joyous Season, and Bright Star. 
Mr. Barry was born in Rochester, N. Y. 
(1896) ; received a degree from Yale in 
1919; later was a member of Professor 
George Pierce Baker’s famous 47 Work- 
shop in drama at Harvard. For the past 
few years he has divided his time between 
his villa at Cannes on the French Riviera 
and his home at Mount Kisco, New York. 


she works for him! She’ll be a wreck. 
And it’s always Professor Beckett this, 
and Professor Beckett that. He has 
some kind of a strange power over her, 
I don’t know what. 

Sam: A Prof, you say? How old is 
he? 

Frances: Not so very. (Her voice 
sinks lower.) If only it was some other 
subject he taught—like Math, say, or 
Physics— 

Sam: What does he? 

Frances (A whisper): Biology. He 
knows just how people work. I think 
that’s his power. You ought to see what 
he can make frogs do. 

Sam (With infinite scorn): A teacher 
to girls! Can you imagine? 

FRANCES: What if he should make 
her run off with him to Eppsville? 

Sam: Eppsville? 

Frances (Nodding rapidly): Yes. 
That’s were they go, you know. On the 
Merrick Road. It’s terribly corrupt; 
night or day, and you don’t have to 
have a license or anything. Last year 
Milly Winters did it. It’s only about 
fourteen miles out. You turn left at the 
filling-station and follow along the 
creek to a kind of pumpkin-yellow 
house, where the Justice of Peace lives. 
—Do you suppose she’s really smit with 
him or do you think the way I do: that 
it’s just infatuation? 

Sam: I don’t suppose anything about 
it. Nuts to them! (Then) What does he 
look like? 


(But Sam’s tribulations have only 
just begun. It is no accident that his 
enthusiasm for two year’s travel is sud- 
denly blighted by an offer of a $50 a 
week newspaper job—from an editor 
related to one of the girls. Nor is it 
accidental that a thirty-five-year-old 
biology professor is mysteriously in- 
vited to the girls’ spring dance, or that 
Sam finds himself held in jail for vio- 
lation of the parking laws until the 
hour for the dance arrives. Then the 
Lippincot warns him that the females 
have set “a low-down, capitalist, bait- 
ed trap.”’) 

THe Lippincot: Now you're really 
finished. Now they haul you out of the 
basket and lay you right on the slab. 

Sam: Please—for heaven’s sake— 
just wait in the car for five minutes. 

Tue LipprncotT: It’s the worst con- 
spiracy I ever heard of. What do you 
suppose I came up here for, except to 
save you from this flock of harpies? 
They'll tear you limb from limb. 
They’ll have your heart out, and— 

Sam: Will you please let me see her 
just for one moment alone? 

Tue Lipprincot: Hello, goodby. Good- 
bye, hello. Sure you want to risk it, 
are you? 

Sam: Don’t you think I’ve got a mind 
of my own? 

Tue Lippincot: Not any more. I think 
you traded it in for a dishrag. 

Sam: You don’t seem to realize I’m 
giving up something to go on this trip. 
You’re giving up nothing. I did a lot 
of thinking, there in that rotten little 
cell today. 

Tue Lipprncot: Good Lord! 
(Concluded on page 22-E) 
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Sawdust Town 


Village Life on the Upper Mississippi 
By Walter Havighurst 


HE Mississippi reaches its 

northernmost point at Lake 

Bemidji in the Minnesota 
forests. From there the dwindling 
stream, no larger than the Illinois 
creeks which Cleeg Peerson waded, 
curves southward toward its head- 
waters at Itasca Lake. Remote and 
rugged, this was one of the last wil- 
derness regions of the Middle Bor- 
der. When the camps were aban- 
doned on all the lower tributaries, 
the logging men went farther north 
on the Mississippi. The town of 
Bemidji became the center of their 
operations, the last boom lumber 
town in all the North. 

Today a civic building stands be- 
side the wind-stirred waters of Lake 
Bemidji. There, along with other 
civic properties, you may find a pile 
of newspapers, and if you are curi- 
ous the attendant will explain: “Old 
newspaper file. First papers ever 
published in Bemidji.” 

Outside, there is a grating sound 
on sand, and a family of Chippewas 
step from a canoe. They are carry- 
ing baskets of blueberries for barter. 
On the wind comes the scream of 
the saws from the Richardson mill, 
cutting up logs from a last stand of 
Norway pine, a few miles up the 
stripling Mississippi. 

“And they are old,” he adds em- 
phatically — “eighteen - ninety- 
eight.” 

He says it in all seriousness, and 
it is true. Time, as we measure it in 
terms of change, began in these parts 
north of the 47th parallel about 1895. 
Geographically the first town on the 
Mississippi, Bemidji is chronologi- 
cally the last settlement in all those 
miles between Lake Itasca and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

There are a hundred towns and 
cities that the Father of Waters has 
nourished, and to name any half 
dozen of them over—Minneapolis, 
La Crosse, Keokuk, Galena, Rock 
Island, Hannibal—is a certain Amer- 
ican music and evokes in unexpected 
ways the American story. 

None is more evocative than Be- 
midji. Because it was a frontier set- 
tlement it attracted a variety of folk 
to the whole north region. A twenty- 
mile circle drawn around Bemidji 
includes the towns of Naytahwaush, 
Fernhill, Gunder, Ebro, Laporte— 
five nations and five languages in 
one corner of a country. In Bemidji’s 
streets are names from all the latest 
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immigrations, Finnish and Icelandic, 
German, Polish, and Scandinavians, 
as well as the Scotch and Irish names 
that have followed the logging roads 
from Maine to Oregon. Beside them 
are the old and new Ojibway names, 
Nashawauk and Kitichi, Jim Rol- 
lingstone and John Otherday, and 
the commonplace pair, Joe Salt and 
Joe Pepper. Add Paul Hollandaise 
and Pierre Ciel, the French Cana- 
dians still retaining their instinct for 
the forest, unchanged since the wil- 
derness first made them over with 
the canoe, the sheath knife, and the 
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buckskin jacket three hundred years 
ago. With the names go the dozen 
dialects to be heard in the street, 
from the muttered uneasy music of 
Ojibway to the singsong syllables of 
Scandinavian. It is inevitable that 
the folk stories of the North are dia- 
lect stories: The Swede driver says 
at the end of a trip into the back 
country, “Vell, mister, Ae jusually 
get tow dawlers for dis har trip, but 
on account bad vedder an’ rough 
roads do ju tenk dawler en half ban 
too mutts?” The old Finn watchman 
at the railroad track says, “Now you 
no tell-a me what I tol-a you,” and 
he means, “Don’t tell anybody.” The 
French Canadian says, “you know, 
te cran-berr.’ You put him on t’e 
stove in a leetle water an’ cook him 
op, an’ by gar, he makes more better 
applesauce t’an t’e prune?’ 

More even than most middle west- 

(Concluded on page 22-E) 











Map by George Annand from Upper 
Mississippi by Walter Havighurst, pub- 
yaned by Farrar and Rinehart, New 
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AFTER HOURS 


Beginning right now, this column is 
going in for printing models of price- 
less English prose. Our first is an ex- 
emplary letter of sympathy and con- 
dolence: 

“Dear Subscriber: 

“Thank you for your recent letter in 
which you allege that our circulation 
manager is either a thief or a numb- 
skull, preferably the latter. We are 
well aware that you ordered the cele- 
brated Combined Edition of our mag- 
azine, and that, much to your annoy- 
ance, you are receiving the Teacher 
Edition. 

“We do not always make this sub- 
stitution. When the Combined Edition 
is ordered in quantity, that is what is 
mailed. But when only one or two 
copies are ordered, we think it is more 
to your interest to send the Teacher 
Edition, which is in fact the same as 
the Combined but for its virtue of hav- 
ing four to eight additional pages 
which contain study suggestions, book 
reviews, and advice to bicycle ama- 
teurs. 

“Of course, if you really insist, we 
can let you have the Combined Edi- 
tion without the extra pages which 
come with the Teacher Edition. 

“This preference is quite under- 
standable in the case of librarians who 
prefer that students have no access to 
the study program contained in the 
Teacher Edition. At least one librarian 
meets this emergency simply by re- 
moving the middle pages numbered 
with a T. 

“Meanwhile, we are wondering 
whether you have decided exactly 
how many copies of each edition your 
pupils are going to use this year. You 
have three weeks after the date of the 
original shipment to change your or- 
der in any way. If you feel like chang- 
ing now, you’d better let the circula- 
tion office know today. 

“This advice also goes for your sub- 
scriptions to the extra magazines— 
such as Harpers or The New Republic 
—which you may order with Scholas- 
tic. It takes a little while to put you 
on the mailing list, you know. 

“To return to the subject of order 
changes, you may have to wait a week 
before the change is made exactly to 
your taste. Additional copies may ar- 
rive at first in a separate package; and 
if your order is reduced, we may con- 
tinue to send the larger number for one 
or two issues, but you will not be 
charged in that event for the extra 
copies. It takes time to make these 
changes. It takes time. 

“EE: Bi 

“Pp, S, Our Labor and Newspaper is- 
sues next month, dated the 5th and 
26th, respectively, are going to be so 
good that you won’t care if we send 
you nothing else but pages from the 
telephone book.” 
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See What We Mean? 


Semantics Threatens to 
Clarify Everything 


(Printed in Teacher Edition Only) 


HIS WEEK’S editorial, the 

article by Charles A. Beard, 

and paragraphs in Literary 
Leads and in Sidelights are calcu- 
lated to introduce the youth of the 
land to the science of Semantics, 
which deals with the meaning of 
meaning. The burgeoning interest in 
this subject is a healthy sign that 
speakers and writers in the future 
will have to be more careful of their 
language. 

Few will go so far as to agree with 
Stuart Chase that all of the world’s 
problems would be cleared up if peo- 
ple were only able to understand 
what others are trying to say, but it 
is undoubtedly true that writers and 
speakers, no matter how prolix they 
are, manage to keep most of their 
ideas a secret. Even when they make 
a deliberate effort to be plain-spoken 
and simple, as in this department, 
the writers and speakers are rarely 
able to deliver their exact meaning 
to the readers and listeners. And, 
sad though the fact may be, the com- 
mon practice among writers and 
speakers is to disguise rather than to 
clarify the meaning of things. 

George Bernard Shaw said years 
ago that the first function of a news- 
paper is to misinform the public. One 
consequence of this misinformation 
is that when the reader or listener is 
uncritical of what is told on the radio 
and in the press, the deception and 
confusion are twice compounded. 


SEMANTICS FOR PUPILS 


The significance of this condition 
to teachers needs no elaboration. If 
they are to teach pupils about de- 
mocracy, clean living, patriotism, the 
lessons of history, the laws of sci- 
ence, the beauties of the arts, the 
meaning of literature, it would seem 
only reasonable that the teacher and 
the pupil should be agreed as to the 
nature of the subject under discus- 
sion. Under the heading of patriotism 
in the minds of some people come 


“Money, like manure, is of very little use 
except to be spread.”—Francis Bacon. 


such diverse ideas as: worship of the 
flag, suppression of radicalism 
(whatever that is), electioneering, 
obeying traffic rules, enlisting in the 
army, paying taxes, unquestioning 
faith in public officials, an alert vigi- 
lance in public affairs, snubbing for- 
eigners, celebrating Washington’s 
Birthday, supporting a big navy, or 
belonging to the D.A.R. Teachers owe 
it to themselves as well as to their 
pupils to see that a mutual under- 
standing on all subjects exists. 


PROPAGANDA PROBLEM 


Half of the job of making a mean- 
ing plain is the clearing away of the 
rubbish and lies which hide the plain 
facts. The other half is organizing all 
of the plain facts so that they stand 
in honest relation to each other. 

A perfect illustration of the dif- 
ficulty of distinguishing between the 
true and the false, between honest 
presentation and confusing propa- 
ganda, is the recent March of Time 
release: Inside Nazi Germany. This 
production was hailed by the pro- 
ducers as an exposé of Fascism. It 
was said that the film had been 
smuggled out of Germany through 
Latvia, to evade Nazi censorship. 
The Chicago police at once banned it 
because, they said, it would have an 
ill effect, presumably because of its 
anti-Fascist bias. This ban was lifted 
shortly after Warner Brothers barred 
the film from their theaters on the 
grounds that it was pro-Fascist. 


Five New York newspapers pub- 
lished accounts which indicated that 
there was nothing markedly anti- 
Nazi about the picture. In fact, most 
of them suspected that the March 
of Time editors had worked a clever 
publicity stunt. They inclined to ac- 
cept the statement of Harry Warner 
that, although the accompanying 
dialogue was critical of Fascism, the 
pictures created an impression fa- 
vorable to the Nazis which far out- 
weighed the sound effects. 


From Problems and 
Values of Today by Eu- 
gene Hilton (Little, 
Brown.) 
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Inside Nazi Germany audiences, 
who outnumbered the Hindenburg 
disaster fans, showed mixed reac- 
tions. American Nazis condemned 
the picture roundly, and attended in 
droves. 


When the weekly reviews ap- 
peared, loud praise for the film, as a 
case for democracy and liberty, was 
voiced by the sophisticated New 
Yorker, the Communist New Masses, 
and the left-wing New Republic, 
none of which have any special rea- 
son to be friendly to Germany or to 
Henry R. Luce, head of Time-For- 
tune enterprises. The New Republic 
implied that radicals working for the 
March of Time deserved personal 
credit for the film. The New Masses 
accused Warners of worrying about 
their German trade. But the liberal 
New York Post, in the column of the 
liberal Ernest Meyer, published a 
piece by a refugee only lately fled 
from Germany, who said that, with 
minor exceptions, the German part 
of the film had been made with offi- 
cial Nazi approval, and could be seen 
in any German theater. He wrote: 


The whole is a flaming pro - Nazi 
story, if there ever was one. What do 
you really see? Youth marching, sing- 
ing and working. Iron factories and 
other plants going full blast. Babies 
cared for, people fed, soldiers and 
brownshirts well clad and well fed, 
marching happily. And dictators orat- 
ing and people cheering. 

Where is the real “inside story’? 
Where is the picture showing how 
many million marks were stolen from 
the workers’ unions, and how the 
unions themselves were ruthlessly 
penalized and abolished? 

Where is the “inside story” of how 
strikers have been beaten cruelly, 
jailed and shot, because they dared ask 
for better wages? Where do I see the 
courageous pastors and priests chased 
from the pulpits and thrown into jail? 

Where is the story of how the Fueh- 
rers themselves are living, — 
money without any serious control, 
and the story of how they and their 
underlings are keeping large “personal 
staffs,’ which are really harems of 
male or female favorites, according to 
individual taste? 

Where is the story of the SS leader, 
one of the biggest sadists who ever 
lived, and the story of his villa, heavily 
guarded by marksmen of his black- 
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shirted staff? And what about Hitler’s 
Praetorians, the few men officially al- 
most unknown, but whose deeds are 
grape-vined in terrified whisper 
throughout the country? 

Where is the picture of the numerous 
young, clean girls forced to join the 

M, a young girls’ group, and often 
seduced in the camps by the young 
Bund leaders? 

What about the simple workmen 
who were so foolishly brave as to re- 
fuse membership in the “Labor Front” 
and who are now rotting in a concen- 
tration camp and are sure never to find 
work again? 

And what about the unfortunate So- 
cialist and Communist members of the 
former Parliament, kept behind barbed 
wire in mud and mire for five years 
and without hope of pardon? 

I must stop this list of questions be- 
cause the March of Time people, least 
of all, can answer them. 

_ This time they have fooled the pub- 
lic. They have abused the wide inter- 
est of the democratic people of Amer- 
ica in behalf of this badly composed 
and dishonest news strip. 


From the foregoing evidence, one 
can conclude either that: A) Time- 
Fortune, Inc., is a hotbed of radicals; 
(B) the Luce enterprises are pro- 
Fascist; or (C) the editors of the 
March of Time are extremely clever; 
but one can conclude nothing satis- 
factory about the accuracy of Inside 
Nazi Germany. A million people are 
going to see this picture, and the most 
intelligent critics are unable to agree 
whether the members of the audi- 
ence will come away as ardent lib- 
erals or as avowed Fascists. 

Albert Benham of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War 
points out that pro-Nazi or not, the 
film is certainly designed to under- 
mine peace sentiment. On the one 
hand, it glorifies militarism as the ex- 
pression of a virile nationalism. On 
the other, it suggests that war is nec- 
essary and inevitable if Nazi ag- 
gression is to be stopped. 

Should a teacher heartily recom- 
mend this film to her pupils or advise 
them against ~asting money on it? 
Should the film be seen for purposes 
of investigation and criticism, despite 
the danger that it may convert the 
audience to dictatorship and mili- 
tarism? Or should the teacher rec- 
ommend suspended judgment with 
the guilty knowledge that on this 
grave issue no indecision nor impar- 
tiality is possible? The correct an- 
swers are not printed at the bottom 
of this page. 


EXERCISES 


Charity begins at home. To investi- 


gate the meaning of meaning, pupils 
may as well tackle some of the sen- 
tences in this issue. The following 
selections may be read to them, with 
the suggestion that each pupil give 
an example of how each general 
phrase might be applied to a con- 
crete situation. For example, Democ- 
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racy 1s the salvation of the masses 
may be taken to mean that Every- 
body should pay the same amount 
of taxes. Then let them see how a 
reading of the whole article changes 
their referent. Pupils may soon see 
that many general phrases, by them- 
selves, are without meaning. Words 
like democracy can only have a 
specific meaning when they appear 
in an article or a book which gives a 
good part of its wordage to defining 
the term in question. If they learn 
nothing else from this lesson, pupils 
should learn to beware of catch 
phrases. 

(33) The sociology of knowledge 
is concerned not so much with dis- 
tortions due to deliberate intent to 
deceive as with the varying ways in 
which objects present themselves to 
observers according to differences in 
social settings. 

(29) Personality faults are worse 
handicaps than lack of skills. 

(6) Valley Forge recalls a har- 
rowing tale of misery and suffering 
endured by the common soldiers dur- 
ing the American Revolution. 

(10) Index numbers tell the busi- 
ness expert what has happened to 
business during the recession. 

(25-S) One must ask how impor- 
tant is the ownership of raw mate- 
rials and whether the governments 
who demand a greater share of the 
world’s wealth are concerned about 
the needs of their people or only 
about selfish nationalism. 

(19-E) Girls are funny; they don’t 
as a rule understand a man’s point of 
view. 


MORE MEANINGS 


In the Philip Barry play (17-E), 
there are some lines which your pu- 
pils may regard as the ultimate in 
snappiness. For all their flipness and 
their colloquialisms, they are sur- 
prisingly fresh and true, despite the 
fact that they were written way, way 
back in 1936. Some of the class may 
want to know what all these bright 
sayings mean. For example: 

Why is the “female seminary” called 
a “man trap”? 

What is the allusion and the meta- 
phor in “get in too deep’? 

Why is educating females like 
“teaching young boas how to con- 
stric.”? 

In the third column, (17-E) why is 
“cryptic” ironical? 

How does “hanging by her teeth” 
describe Alex’s condition? 

What is there about all of these lines 
which indicates that the characters 
and the situation are not to be taken 
seriously? 

In the speeches of Alex (1st and 3rd 
cols., 18-E), what phrases suggest that 
she thinks that he is being foolishly 
Tomantic about his trip, and that travel 
is fairly dull? Why does she choose to 
make fun of him rather than to tell 
straight out what she feels? 

What is the “spirit of the Little 
Twisted Smile?” 


Which of these phrases suggest the 
Broken Heart behind the Mask of 
Laughter? 

Which phrases have a meaning op- 
posite to the literal text (as “you have 
renewed assurances of my highest 
esteem.”)? How can you tell that the 
meaning is opposite to the literal in- 
terpretation? 

Why does The Lippincot say, “Now 
they haul you out of the basket and 
lay you on the slab”? 


COLONIES AND PEACE 


The following questions may help 
to outline the study on pages 25-S 
to 28-S in this issue. 


What is a nation? What is a colony? 

What three nations are demanding 
more territory? (German, Italy, Ja- 
pan.) 

Why do they feel they must have 
this territory? (As a source of raw ma- 
terials, as a market for manufactured 
goods, as an outlet for surplus popu- 
lation, and as a fillip to national pride.) 

What alternative suggestion is of- 
fered by the International Chamber of 
Commerce? The expansion of world 
trade will enable these countries to 
buy raw materials, sell their fabricated 
goods, and employ their idle people.) 

Why do they think colonies are not 
necessary for raw materials? (Many 
raw materials are not found in colonies. 
Materials may be bought in the open 
market. The expense of maintaining 
and defending colonies is uneconomic.) 

What alternative is proposed to the 
advantages of colonies as a market for 
manufactured goods? (Equal trading 
privileges to all comers: the Open 
Door.) Why is it easier to sell to a 


colony than to another nation? Is it 
possible to establish equal trading 
privileges for all buyers and sellers? 
Why is the excuse of a surplus popu- 
lation invalid? (Few move to the colo- 
nies. Unemployment exists in colonies 
as well as at home. There are other 
methods of controlling population.) 
What solution is proposed for sur- 
plus populations? (Industrialization 
will enable a territory to support a 
much greater number of people.) 


What are the obstacles in the way 
of world trade? (Tariffs, trade quotas, 
fluctuating currencies, international 
debts, exchange restrictions.) 


What proposals are suggested as an 
immediate program? (Reciprocal trade 
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pacts, with privileges to all nations 
equal to those extended to the most 
favored nations. Use of the gold re- 
serves in financially strong countries 
to clear up the debts and stabilize the 
currency of financially weak govern- 
ments.) 


NEWS QUIZ ~- 

The following incompleted sen- 
tences may be used to help pupils 
grasp the essential points in the news 
of this week. The answers are in 
parentheses. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that 
a federal district court judge may not 
forbid the (National Labor Relations 
Board) to hold hearings on charges 
brought by an employee against an 
employer for unfair labor practices. 

The legality of the election of A. 
Harry Moore, Governor of (New Jer- 
sey) is under investigation by the 
State Assembly. 

The courts have sustained 96 out of 
(97) disputed decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The form of government which Gen- 
eral Franco has announced for the 
part of (Spain) held by his troops is a 
(dictatorship) . 

The Lawmakers of Republican Spain, 
elected to the (Cortes) by popular suf- 
frage, include 60 (Socialists), 10 (Com- 
munists), 100 (Republicans), and (10) 
Basques, Roman Catholics, and Na- 
tionalists. 

The most powerful lobby in Wash- 
ington, representing (war veterans) 
has begun a drive for (pensions). 


The League of Nations adjourned 
without voicing any strong condem- 
nation of war-makers, but it defeated 
an effort to abolish the use of (sanc- 
tions) to punish an (aggressor). 

The conference of small business 
men meeting in Washington criticized 
(taxes) and the (Labor Relations) 
act. 

Congress is asked to spend ($800,- 
000,000) on new battleships. 

Mexico has been obliged to interrupt 
its program of redistributing (land). 
because of a lack of (credits). ‘ 


INDEX NUMBERS 


Our piece on index numbers (10) 
is another illustration of how we 
have to examine commonplace sym- 
bols such as the dollar sign to make 
sure that they mean what we think 
they do. Instead of figuring wages, 
for example, in terms of dollars, in- 
dex numbers measure wages in 
terms of purchasing power, using the 
purchasing power of a so-called 
“normal” year as a yardstick. 

Some economists like to take pot- 
shots at index numbers on the ground 
that it is not possible to establish a 
“normal” year. There were five or six 
million unemployed, for example, in 
the “normal” year of 1926, chosen by 
the Standard Statistics Company. 

Some places, particularly the So- 
viet Union, publish their production 
figures in terms of tons and bushels, 
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rather than in terms of money or in- 
dex numbers, but these figures, also, 
are open to different interpretations, 
For example, the tonnage of wheat 
produced in 1937 may be said to have 
doubled the tonnage of 1933; but 
suppose that the acreage was tripled, 
and the number of working hours 
increased, or a million new tractors 
worn out—then you have to do some 
more thinking before you know 
whether the efficiency of the wheat 
farms has grown or diminished. 

Tonnage figures, index numbers, or 
dollar signs all have to be related to 
many other factors before you can 
be sure of what they mean. 

Between 1920 and 1926, our article 
points out, “real” wages increased 
from 106 to 121, but at the same time 
millions were unemployed. Appar- 
ently the “real” wages improved only 
for the working portion of the popu- 
lation; the unemployed were not con- 
sidered when real wages were being 
measured. 

A homely illustration of this con- 
fused meaning of earnings may be 
seen in the case of two typical sales- 
men: One earns $2,000 a year and the 
other earns $3,000. But the $3,000 
man is supporting a wife, three chil- 
dren, an invalid sister, and an aged 
father. The $2,000 man is a bachelor 
and an orphan. Which man has the 
larger income? Another comparison 
is the $300 a year farmer, in his own 
home, on his own land, and the $800 
a year miner in a company town. 
Which is poorer? 

The importance of our economic 
yardsticks, of course, is to enable 
statesmen and business men to decide 
what steps must be taken to create 
prosperity. Without accurate yard- 
sticks, they have no way of telling 
how well they are doing, just as the 
business man who keeps no books is 
often unaware that he is losing 
money. 

Following are some of the factors 
which may be considered in prepar- 
ing an index of national prosperity. 
Pupils may wish to consider how they 
can be measured, and merged. 

The minimum needs of the whole 
population. 

The special needs of portions of the 
population. 

The rate of depletion and the rate of 
renewal of known natural resources. 

The average and total hours of labor. 

The distribution of labor and leisure. 

The conditions of various types of 
labor. 

Invention, discovery and technologi- 
cal improvement. 

The rate of production, distribution, 
and consumption of consumer goods. 

The accumulation, production, and 
obsolescence of capital goods. 

The incidence of crime, disease, in- 
sanity, suicide, divorce and accidents. 

The relation of reward to effort and 
achievement. 
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ELISABETH PECK 


FIDDLER, bowing a sly tune, 
A asks: “Where does this long 

road go, sir?’ The other fid- 
dler, scraping a slyer tune, says: 
“Doesn’t go. It stays.” The crowd 
around them laughs at the smart re- 
tort. The first fiddler, famous as “The 
Arkansas Traveler,” asks, to his fid- 
dle’s tum-de-umdy: “Why not build 
a new roof?” “Raining so I can’t do 
it,” explains the other, an Arkansas 
squatter, above his fiddle’s chuckling 
talk. “‘Why not mend it in dry weath- 
er?” “Don’t leak on fair days,”’ comes 
the answer, as the squatter fiddles 
a tum-rady-um, and the listeners 
applaud. 


Such amusing back-talk between 
fiddlers of “The Arkansas Traveler” 
often went on for hours to amuse a 
crowd in the days when parties were 
applepeelin’s and _ corn - huskin’s, 
when stage-coaches rumbled down 
long red hills, women spun and wove 
by the fireside, and children climbed 
a ladder to a loft at bedtime. Coun- 
try fiddlers still play the air in those 
places where folk have wheat- 
grindin’s and road-mendin’s; where 
old tales and tunes, and old ways of 
doing things, stay on, sheltered by 
memory and mountains. 

To discover for herself such re- 
mains of early America, Elisabeth 
Peck, since 1913, has visited many 
times the folk living deep in the Ken- 
tucky mountains, talked with nu- 
merous “dear old grandfathers and 
grandmothers” in various parts of 
the country, and studied journals, 
letters, and newspapers sent to Lon- 
don by early settlers. She worked 
her material into a group of verses, 
recently issued in book-form: Amer- 
ican Frontier. 

The book reveals here and there 
the author’s inexperience as a poet, 
rarely achieving satisfactory 
rhythms, often falling into hack- 
neyed notions. Nevertheless the cus- 
toms, the superstitions, the things, 
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which she brings into a hearty pic- 
ture of that “far away and long ago” 
often give those unexplainable 
pleasures which a reader expects 
from poetry. 

Born in Toronto, Canada, 1883, 
Mrs. Peck came with her family to 
Port Huron, Michigan, when she was 
nine years old. As a girl she attend- 
ed Indian fairs and dances at reser- 
vations. She received her Ph.D. from 
the University of Michigan in 1911; 
and she has taught for twenty-five 
years in Berea College, Berea, Ken- 
tucky. She plays the violin and viola, 
and enjoys swimming. She calls her- 
self “a collector of words, phrases, 
and customs.” 


In Arkansas 
(Arkansas, about 1840) 

No, stranger; here we never shoot at 
birds 

That might weigh less 
than forty pound, 

Forty Pound! 

And when that turkey 
hits the ground 
and bursts, 

You have to dodge the 
yellow gobs of fat, 

A pound apiece,— 

Pound Gobs of Tur- 
key Fat? 

Things grow that way 
out here. I planted 
beets 

One spring, and then 
went hunting for 
a month. 

By June my field was 
full of cedar stumps. 

You Mean, Those Stumps— 

Things grow that fast down here in 
Arkansas. 

A fat old sow that stole an ear of corn 

Ate all but two dry grains and fell to 
sleep. 

The grains upon the ground shot up so 
fast 

That when the morning came the sow 
was dead 

From sheer percussion. 

Sir, You Do Not Mean— 

The soil runs through to China, not a 
rock 

Along the way. You have to pull your 

onion shoots 

Within an hour of planting, or they 
grow 

To fishing poles. The fog lies here so 
thick, 

The women use it stuffing feather 
beds. 

Fog in Feather Beds? 

The air, sir, is so strong it makes men 
snort 

Like horses. 

You Say, Snort? 





Drawings from “American 
Frontier” 
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A grizzly bear 

Ran panting from a hunter, who at 
last 

Brought down the beast. From where 
the shot went in, 

The white steam burst ten feet straight 
out, 

And scalded the poor huntsman. 

Ten Feet Out? 

Bears come that way 
in Arkansas. A 
man 

Who runs his bear too 
hard will only get 

A woolly bearskin full 
of melted grease. 

You Mean— 

A bear will run that 
hard in Arkansas. 

But walk a fat young 
bear for half a 
day, 

The oil will be so nice- 
ly mixed with 
meat, 

You can’t tell one from 
tother. Help your- 
self 

To these bear sausages. 

You Mean, These Sausages— 

In Arkansas a stranger always eats 

What’s set before him. Fall to, stran- 
ger; eat. 


By the Fireside 
(Ohio Valley, about 1800) 


I cannot understand his leaving, sir, 
And he to miss a lifetime’s chance 
To be a doctor, seeming to prefer 
His doltish family at home. 


It was his body only that was here. 
Amorning he was like to talk 
Of how he set the buckeye backlog 
near 
The hickory forestick on the stones; 
And often thought he smelled a 
johnny-cake 
Before the fire upon a board 
Of ash that he had made by hand to 
bake 
His mother’s breakfast pone of meal. 
(Concluded on page 24-E) 


21-E 








Sawdust Town 
(Concluded from page 20-E) 


ern towns, Bemidji has known the 
quick change and sudden seasons 
of American enterprise. Tamarack 
grew in its streets in 1895. The first 
settlers came over the swamped-out 
trails, their whiffletrees banging 
against the stumps in the road. In 
those days the pinery seemed limit- 
less and inexhaustible. But in twenty 
years it was gone. The sawmill camp 
springing up in a season, the rail- 
road coming and the place a boom 
town, with log trains on the way day 
and night and the splash piling up 
faster than fire could burn it, the 
millionaires arriving, the mills ex- 
panding, and then the end of riches 
and a land laid: waste—this is a fa- 
miliar sequence in America. Else- 
where the forest might have been 
cut in terms of conservation and the 
mills might have run for centuries, 
but the lumber barons did business 
in another way. By bribing and 
scheming, by lobbying and lawyer- 
ing and downright thievery, they got 
possession of the pinelands. “Why, 
them buzzards, they could steal a 
log out of the bark with a man 
a-straddle of it.”’ Stolen logs cut as 
many board feet as any other. But 
in twenty years it was over. Now 
one sawmill is left operating in Be- 
midji, and Minnesota imports lum- 
ber each year from Russia, Finland, 
and Estonia. 

Bemidji has come of age. The old 
Remore Hotel, with the pike poles 
crossed above its door, is gone; where 
the lumber barons gathered and the 
calked boots of swampers clattered 
by, now a “lubrication center” dis- 
penses three grades of gasoline and 
a line of tires from Akron, Ohio. The 
lake shore, once scarred with logs 
and pitted with thrusts of peavies, 
is parked and gardened. A Carnegie 
library replaces a sawmill on the 
bay. But with a certain nostalgia for 
sawdust the Bemidji Daily Pioneer 
prints a reminiscent column, “Thirty 
Years Ago.” 

The flavor is not gone. On the ter- 
raced lake front stands a nine-foot 
figure of the great Chippewa chief, 
Bemidji, carved from a pine log by 
an unknown lumber-jack. It is a 
naive figure, almost womanly with 
the black hair streaming down the 
shoulders and a hand raised to shield 
the peering eyes. Yet someway it 
manages to resemble the storied chief 
—his face like that of a great and 
noble dog, voiceless, tragic, and en- 
during. With a curious clairvoyance 
the big chief peers across the lake 
to a sawmill’s smoking chimney; it 
was lumber that dispossessed the 
Chippewa. If you walk along the 
river, the Mississippi that is like a 
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trout stream in these forests of bal- 
sam and Norway pine, you see the 
stray logs that escaped the last 
spring drives when the men broke 
the jams and kept the great tide 
moving on the April stage of water. 
Now, along Jim Hill’s railroad the 
ground has a peculiar yielding, a 
soft, elastic dust, and you remember 
that Bemidji had fourteen sawmills 
and cut a million feet of lumber 
every day—the band saws scream- 


ing at noon and midnight, the forty- . 


two blades of the gang saw turning 
pine logs into building lumber. 

Scratch Bemidji and you find saw- 
dust. Look under the bridges and 
you see the old landing logs from 
the camps. People still sleep on mat- 
tresses of sawdust and shavings, and 
in back yards the boys chop kin- 
dling with the swamper’s double- 
bladed ax. And you can still see men 
here who entered the country with 
ox teams, who poled rafts up the 
rivers and ran logs down them. They 
have memories that seem farther 
than a lifetime away from the WPA 
projects and the CCC camps that dot 
the second growth of Beltrami and 
Itasca counties. 

The mouth of the Mississippi was 
known two hundred years before its 
source. The French flag flew above 
the compound at New Orleans, and 
then the Spanish, ‘and the French 
again, while the Sioux and the Chip- 
pewa waged their long warfare in 
the forest. Yet the upper river drew 
men after it. So, in time expeditions 
came to chart its headwaters. They 
followed it north until it turned 
upon itself, and then they were be- 
wildered, seeing that the great south- 
ward sweeping river begins its flow 
toward Hudson Bay. At last, though 
it was many years and half a dozen 
explorations before they set their 
transits there, they stood at the north 
end of Lake Itasca and saw the river 
born. 

They found the rivers beginning, 
but not for a hundred years did his- 
tory come after them. Only when 
American felt the pull of destiny in 
the West, when Jim Hill and Jay 
Cooke and Leland Stanford pushed 
their steel paths across the conti- 
nent, was there a force great enough 
to possess the wilderness out of 
which America’s river came. Then 
the sound of axes drifted up the 
great valley, from La Crosse to Reads 
Landing, from Beef Slough to Little 
Falls. The camps spread northward; 
down the river went the great log 
rafts. Eight hundred rafts of pine 
passed Burlington in a single season. 
So the sun struck through to the 
trampled ferns and the log-scarred 
earth along the rivers; and Wiscon- 
sin pine grew into Kansas cities, 
while the sawmill screamed where 





the loon had been. History had come 
to the last wilderness. 

In this sense the first copies of the 
Bemidji newspaper seem old. They 
are as old as the difference between 
oxcarts on the tote roads and stream. 
lined traffic on US 2. Their story is 
as American as ali stories of man’s 
beginning in a wilderness and it goes 
as deeply into the past as John 
Smith’s landing on Virginia shores 
or the anchoring of a vessel named 
Mayflower in Massachusetts Bay. 


Reprinted from Upper Mississippi, 
a wilderness saga, by Walter Havig- 
hurst, copyright 1937, by permission 
of Farrar and Rinehart, publishers. 











Spring Dance 
(Concluded ‘from page 19-E) 

Sam: Now what? 

THE LippincoT: You’re in love! 

Sam: The heck I am! 

ALEx (Comes in, in full sail): Mil- 
dred said Sam was—But you don’t look 
so badly damaged! 

Sam: I’m not. 

Atex: Actually jail, Sam? 

Sam: For a while. 

ALEX: Was it fun? 

Sam: Not particularly. 

ALEx: But didn’t you have a com- 
fortable cell? Didn’t you find a little 
mouse-friend to feed chocolate to? 

Sam: No—both times. 

ALEx: I don’t know what our jails 
are coming to. 

(Beckett, the biology prof, comes 
swiftly in from the hall.) 

BecKeEtTT: Alex! Did you think I was 
never coming? (Alex turns wonder- 
ingly. He puts his hand on her shoulder 
and propels her toward the hall.) Come 
out here, my dear—it’s less congested. 
Everything’s arranged. I’ll tell you the 
plan— (They go out, Alex dumb- 
founded.) 

Sam: Is he—? Who is he? 

Kate: Professor Walter Beckett, of 
the Science Department. 

Sam: Who does he think he is? 

Kate: Why, I guess Professor Walter 
Beckett, of the Science Department. 

Sam: Where does he get this stuff? 

(And Professor Walter Beckett 
proves the medium through whom 
both Alex and Sam perceive the truth.) 

ALeEx: I see what’s gone on now! It 
was an out-and-out campaign! They 
just set out to get you! 

Sam: Your mates never influenced 
me one way or the other. Get your 
things. 

ALEx: No! (She catches his hand to 
her lips and kisses it.) Goodby, darling! 

Sam: Goodbye, your foot! (He rushes 
after her.) 

ALEx: You’ll hate me! You’ll never 
forgive me! 

Sam: Come on! Here we. go! 

Atex: No—I can’t let you do this... 
(Her voice comes over an increasing 
distance.) 

But Kate and Mady are aglow with 
victory: 

She’s made it! She’s made the team! 

CURTAIN 
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The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name, 
and should be addressed to Round Table 
Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., New 
York City. All manuscripts appearing 
here are eligible for Scholastic Awards. 


Warrior’s Lament 


You do not live within the active 
shade 

Of woods, dead Indian girl. Faithless 
dawn lets 

Her beauty come to others and regrets 

You not. No echo of yourself has stayed 

To hunt wild partridges or paused to 
wade 

In waters cool at eve. Thus earth for- 
gets 

You in a hundred ways, and her great 
debts 

Of high remembrance are as yet un- 
paid. 


But when the storms crash through 
the fatal skies, 
O maiden, in the glow of silent pain 
That is the lightning, you shine pale 
and whole. 
It is your spirit mid the clouds that 
dies 
With quivering radiance, and through 
the rain 
That falls the answering thunder is 
my soul. 
Alice James 
James Ford Rhodes H. S. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Autumn 


Winds that moan 

And shriek and groan 

And sadden with their sighing, 
Drifts of whirling, shriveled leaves 
Like old men dying. 


Between corn rows, 

A flock of crows, 

Quarrel at their dining, 

And piles of corn and pumpkins lie 
Like bright gold shining. 


Grasses tall 

Against the wall 

Once green, but now fast dying. 
Clouds of pearly, shifting mist 
Like white birds flying. 


A shepherd’s horn 
Shrill in the morn, 
Grass stiff from frost’s cruel starching, 
And shocks of corn go up the hill 
Like soldiers marching. 

Jane Windle, 15 

West Fallowfield H. S. 
Cochranville, Pa. 

Teacher, Miss Blanche Wieland 
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Dinner for Shredders 


The day we did our shredding 
I thought, we’ll soon have snow. 
It wasn’t cold at first, 

But damp and clear and still. 
The trees were darkly etched 
Against the sky; the wind 

Was fresh and smelled lik2 wine. 
The frost lay thick until 

The men and teams appeared, 
And then the barnyard sod 
Was furrowed deep from hooves. 
Aunt Mattie said she thought 

It was a shame to spoil 

The grass, but I guess that grass 
Is cheap around these parts. 
Aunt Mattie thought she’d make 
A batch of pies, mince perhaps, 
For dinner; the men all like 
Her pies so well, and efter a bit 
The very air was flavored mince. 
By twelve we had the food 

All cooked and dished; the pies 
Were lined upon the sideboard 
Among the jelly molds 

And combs of golden honey. 
Roast beef was in the oven; 
Stewed corn and butter beans, 
Potatoes, sweet and plain, 

Cole slaw and chicken gravy,— 
All these were ready, coffee hot, 
The bread all sliced and piled. 


Lucille went out for water 
To fill the drinking glasses. 
We saw her pause beside 

The plum tree by the pump, 

So young, with eyes that laughed, 
And shining leaf-brown hair. 
She flicked her smock, of blue, 
That matched the autumn sky, 
At a scolding blue-jay 

On a branch, then turned, 
Picking up her bucket 

And running up the walk. 

She entered, flushed and laughing, 
The bucket dribbling crystal drops 
Upon the granite stoop. 

That tiny puddle froze 

And, when the troup of men 
Came stamping in the house, 
The little piece of ice 

Was crackled .into bits. 

The men remarked how cold 

It had ‘become, how chill 

The wind, and when I looked 
To see, I thought how weak 
And pale the sunbeams seemed 
Against the lusty piles 

Of corn, and I was glad 

We had our harvest in, 

Our barn ail snug and tight; 
And I was glad to hear 

The rising waves of talk 

The dishes’ ringing clatter; 

Was glad I’d helped to get 

Our dinner for the shredders. 


Frances Ann Gray 
James Rhodes, H.S. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








You Don’t Say! 


By Alfred H. Holt 


licorice. “Riss,” not “rish.” 

lief. “I’d just as lief do it”—like leaf, 
not leave. 

lien. The British puzzle over this 
more than we do. We customarily 
pronounce it “leen” though Webster 
approves of “leé en.” 

lilac. (Old spelling, laylock.) Neither 
“Jack” nor “lock” suits me as well as 
a mute a in that second syllable. 

lineage. Three syllables; almost “lin- 
ny-idge.” 

lingerie. Bilbo of Mississippi is said 
to pronounce this to rhyme with 
fingery. But: most of us attempt the 
French: laN-zhree. 

literati. Say “litter rah’ tee.” 

literature. “Choor’? “toor”? “tuah”? 
Webster calls for the same treatment 
as for picture and furniture, which 
seems sensible. 

loath, loathe. The adjective rhymes 
with both, the th being whispered; in 
the verb it is voiced, as well as in 
loathsome. 

longevity. “Lahn-jev’ity,” rhyming 
with brevity. 

long-lived, short-lived. Rhyme these 
with dived and deprived. It is derived 
from the noun life rather than from 
the verb. 
luxury. “Luck,” not “lug.” 





machination. Accents on “mack” and 
tne * 

mamma. Most dictionaries say “ma- 
ma’,” but most people say ma’ ma”—if 
they are willing to use the word at all. 


maniacal. Long i, accented. 

Mardi Gras. Aim at the French: 
“mardy grah,” rhyming with “tardy 
pa.” 

maritime. Again the flat a, if your 
ear is sensitive enough. And time 
rhymes with dime, by a 5-2 count. 

marquis. The English say “mark’ 
wiss.” But marquise, the feminine of 
it, is ““mar-keez’.” 

masseur, masseuse, Accent the “sur” 
and the “su (r)z” (cutting out the r 
as indicated, just as they do in Dixie). 

mayonnaise. The first syllable, in 
French, sounds like “my.” But the 
word has been thoroughly naturalized, 
and rhymes with “Play on plays.” 

medieval. Americans like “mee,” 
just as everybody likes it in mediocre. 

melee. Melee is nearly identical in 
sound with Malay (accented on the last 
syllable). 

melodic. Rhymes with methodic— 
accent on the “odd.” 

menu. In a recent popular song, this 
was rhymed with “when you”—which 
is more nearly correct than if it were 
“gain you.” 





Reprinted from You Don’t Say, by Alfred 
H. Holt, copyright, 1937, by permission of 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 
publisher. 
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O. HENRY 


DOES not seem possible that there 
can be many readers of this column 
who will need an introduction to 
O. Henry, but you never can tell. Some- 
times the very writer you think every- 
body knows is the one your best friend 
is meaning to read some time but hasn’t 
looked at yet. So I dare not leave out 
O. Henry from this series of introduc- 
tions to writers, because it would be a 
serious matter if you should read noth- 
ing of his at all. 

For in that case, you would never 
know about those two wise, silly young 
married folks so much in love with each 
other that when they had no money 
at all for Christmas presents the man 
sold his precious watch to buy his wife 
a set of jewelled combs for her lovely 
hair, and she sold her lovely hair to 
buy him a fob for his watch. It is little 
more than an anecdote; most of 
O. Henry’s stories are anecdotes. But 
that little more is a human spirit that 
gives the story life and is likely to con- 
fer upon it something little less than 
immortality, as books go. Quite likely 
a long time hence, people may be quot- 
ing this little tale without knowing 
who the author was; it may have made 
its way into folk-literature. 

If you don’t know O. Henry, you will 
have missed that bitter-sweet story of 
the over-worked, under-paid shop girl 






Read this one Sirs 


on her wall to give her courage to keep 
virtuous in spite of the dinner invita- 
tions of a rich and predatory “Piggie” 
who lay in wait for hungry young girls. 
Or you would not know the one about 
the “last leaf” painted on the wall out- 
side a sick man’s window; or the laugh 
with a catch in the throat that comes 
when you read the one about the hand- 
written menus at the little restaurant 
and an item the girl who did the writ- 
ing put on in a moment of forgetful- 
ness. Or the ghost story that turns ona 
curious odor of mignonette in a New 
York furnished-room. These are too 
good for anyone to miss. My advice to 
such a person would be to get The Four 
Million, by O. Henry, at once, and meet 
these people, the people I have just de- 
scribed, and others too. 

O. Henry is a romanticist, not a real- 
ist; he is far more like Dickens than 
Dreiser. So you see, when New York 
has changed quite out of likeness to 
the New York he knew—and even now 
if he could come back he would be 
vastly astonished at the sky-scrapers 
—these stories will be as true as ever 
they were, because they are true to 
certain underlying traits of human 
nature. Romance is like that. 

I cannot say that his immense popu- 
larity has been altogether good for 
American literature, because it has 
made so many short story writers imi- 
tate him, seldom with good results. 
They usually went no further in this 








WORDS 

Speaking of semantics (see page 7 in 
this issue) Stuart Chase has just pub- 
lished a book on the subject called 
The Tyranny of Words (Harper). Mr. 
Chase has already found the discipline 
of writing the book on the correct 
usage of words had had an effect on 
himself. He says, “I get through the 
morning paper now in half the time I 
used to. And I get more out of it. It is 
helping me write more clearly, lecture 
more clearly. And, more important of 
all, it is helping me to get on better 
with people.” You may have seen sev- 
eral of the chapters from The Tyranny 
of Words when they appeared first in 
Harper’s Magazine a few months ago. 


CONTEST 

Young people under the age of 18 
have the opportunity to win prizes in 
the essay contest now being conducted 
in connection with the “Epic of Amer- 
ica,” a radio dramatization of the high- 
spots in our national history, heard 
over WOR-Mutual each Sunday night 
from 8 to 8:30 p. m., E.S.T. The pro- 
grams themselves are adapted from 
James Truslow Adams’ famous book 
of the same name. The best essay on 
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the subject, “What The Epic of Amer- 
ica Has Taught Me About the Future 
of America,” will win a silver plaque 
and $59. Five gold medals of merit will 
also be awarded. Closing date March 
10. Essays should be addressed to Epic 
of America, Station WOR, Newark, 
WN. J. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH PROGRAM 

Readers and radio listeners close 
enough to New York to tune in on sta- 
tion WQXR will find the new Book-of- 
the-Month Club broadcasts especially 
interesting. Each program includes a 
prominent writer or critic who as guest 
speaker discusses one recent book 
which he finds worth while. Past 
speakers have been Henry Seidel Can- 
by, Heywood Broun, Lin Yutang, Pearl 
Buck, Carl Carmer, Hendrik Van Loon, 
among others. We called WQXR to find 
out how much territory their station 
covered. They said that they had had 
letters from all over New England, 
parts of Canada, and as far West as In- 
diana. 


BIOGRAPHY 

If you had your appetites for biogra- 
phy sharpened by iast week’s special 
issue of Scholastic, you’ll want to read 
the first instalment of “Charles Laugh- 
ton and I” by Elsa Lanchester in the 
current (February) Atlantic. Miss Lan- 
chester is Mrs. Laughton in private 
life, as you probably already know. 








imitation than making a story out of 
an anecdote by giving it a “surprise 
ending.” They caught the formula but 
not the spirit of O. Henry. He gave his 
best stories more than a trick ending. 
He gave them a little of the breath of 
life, and they still have it. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 








Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 21-E) 


At supper he would leave untouched 


our bread 

Of fine-ground wheat, because he 
longed 

For corn-mush and molasses made, he 
said, 


From boiling down just common 
pumpkin shells, 
Pie-pumpkin sweetening? Bah! 


And he would say 
Of nights he saw his kinfolk round 
The chimneyplace of plastered cats 
and clay, 
Intent on munching turnips raw 
Instead of apples. Sometimes he would 


see 

Them crack white walnuts on the 
hearth, 

And boasted he could crack so clev- 
erly 

That both the half-meats came out 
whole. 


He told me how his brothers likely sat 

Beside the fire and shelled their corn 

With aching thumbs into a coverlet 

Outspread upon the puncheon floor, 

The flare of burning cobs to light the 
room, 

And strips of dried wild cherry bark. 

One brother would be whittling at a 
broom. 

But who would tie the tow-string firm 
enough 

About the bunch of turned-back splits, 

And who but him could make a scrub 
so rough 

That it would scour the mushbowl 
clean? 

His father would be stirring at a pot 

Of oak bark, boiled to toughen hands 

For splitting rails. 


Sometimes his mother brought 

A little shivering lamb indoors 

And warmed it by the chimney in her 
lap 

Until it fell asleep; and then 

She laid it softly for its all-night nap 

Inside the willow trundle-bed 

That was the least one’s nest until he 
came 

To be a boy. 


It seems, sir, odd 
A backwoods lad:like him could ever 
claim 
To be in town unsatisfied. 





The poems and illustrations above 
are reprinted from American Frontier, 
by Elisabeth Peck, copyright 1937, 
published by Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc. 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





FACTS ABOUT 
IMPORTANT ISSUES 





AT HOME AND ABROAD 


FROM STUDIES BY 











ERMANY is demanding the re- 

turn of her colonies. Italy has 
seized Ethiopia, and recently an- 
nounced the departure of the first 
boatload of settlers to this new Afri- 
can colony. Japan has sought to jus- 
tify her invasion of China on the 
ground that she needs more raw ma- 
terials and markets for her indus- 
tries. 

Because of the demands of these 
nations, more and more attention is 
being given to the economic causes 
of war. There are obvious inequali- 
ties among the nations of the world, 
not only in the distribu- 
tion of raw materials but 
also in the division of 
land in relation to pop- 
ulation density. Like 
the rich and poor people 
in any town, the nations 
are divided into what 
have been called, often 
inaccurately, the 
“haves” and the “have- 
nots” or the “satisfied” 
and the “hungry” na- 
tions. 

But one must not be 
misled by the fact that 
there are inequalities. 
One must ask how im- 
portant the ownership 
of raw materials really 
is, and whether the gov- 
ernments who are de- 
manding a greater share 
of the world’s wealth are 
concerned about the 
needs of their people or 
only about selfish nationalism. Or 
again, one may ask whether the eco- 
nomic problems of these nations can 
be solved through colonial expansion 
or whether there is some more satis- 
factory solution for all concerned. To 
discover the answers to these ques- 
tions a committee of experts was ap- 
pointed jointly by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace 
and the International Chamber of 
Commerce. This committee reached 
the conclusion that the inequalities 
have been greatly exaggerated, that 
the difficulties can best be solved 
through the expansion of world 
trade, and “that world peace and a 
return to prosperity through the re- 
vival of world trade are one and in- 
divisible.” 
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Let us begin our analysis of this 
committee’s findings by listing the 
chief reasons why nations want col- 
onies. Three reasons are given by 
certain of the so-called ‘‘have-not”’ 
nations for demanding additional ter- 
ritory. They say they want colonies 
(1) as a source of raw materials, (2) 
as a market for their manufactured 
goods and (3) as an outlet for their 
surplus population. In addition, there 
is another important reason which 
they do not mention abroad—the de- 
sire for national or imperial prestige, 
both at home and abroad. 





COLONIES, TRADE 
AND PEACE 


This article, prepared by Ryllis 
and Omar Goslin, is based on a Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet by Maxwell S. 
Stewart. In this pamphlet, published 
by the Public Affairs Committee, 8 
W. 40th St., New York City, Mr. 
Stewart summarizes a memorandum 
issued by a joint Committee of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace and the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 





Colonies as Sources 
Of Raw Materials 


At the start it is important to dis- 
tinguish between the desire for col- 
onies which is based on peacetime 
needs and the demand which is con- 
cerned primarily with wartime 
needs. The “have-not” nations, al- 
though interested in increasing their 
peacetime prosperity, are afraid that 
in time of war they will be deprived 
of essential raw materials unless they 
own the source of such supplies. Dur- 
ing the last war Germany was cut 
off from her sources of supply, and 
the result was fatal. Hence the urge 
toward self-sufficiency. 

But are colonies an advantage in 
time of war? As a matter of fact, they 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
AND FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


are often more of a liability than an 
asset, since they must be defended. 
What a nation needs at such a time 
is not so much overseas possessions 
as access to markets where it can buy 
what it needs. This means that the 
nation which dominates the sea can 
keep the lines of trade open and se- 
cure supplies whether it owns col- 
onies or not, while a nation without 
such a navy would find the greatest 
of colonial empires useless. 

Next comes the more fundamental 
question — are colonies valuable as 
sources of raw materials in time of 
peace? Cannot any na- 
tion buy all of the raw 
materials it wants in the 
open market? The an- 
swer is that raw mate- 
rials are, to be sure, for 
sale to anyone willing 
and able to pay the price. 
They are owned, except 
in the case of the Soviet 
Union, not by govern- 
ments but by individu- 
als who are anxious 
enough to sell. It is true 
that a colonial power 
may on occasion control 
‘the price of a raw mate- 
rial by imposing special 
export duties. But no 
such practice, resulting 
in a cheaper sale of colo- 
nial raw materials to 
the mother country than 
to other states, has had 
any considerable influ- 
ence on the _ present 
world economic conditions. 

Despite the absence of discrimina- 
tions there are countries which are 
afraid that the “haves” will at some 
time refuse to sell to them or will 
place the price so high that it will be 
prohibitive. 

Furthermore it is pointed out that 
most of the basic raw materials need- 
ed for modern industry are not to be 
found in colonies. Rubber and tin are 
the principal exceptions. There is a 
long list of raw materials of which 
less than one per cent of the total 
output is produced in colonies. This 
list includes lead, ore, coal, asbestos, 
potash, jute, flax, linseed, and manila 
hemp. None of the great colonial em- 
pires have all or anything like all 
the raw materials which they need 
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within their boundaries. A rejug- 
gling of colonies, therefore, would 
not guarantee to every country an 
adequate supply of raw materials at 
reasonable prices. Instead some 
other method must be found. 


Colonies as Markets 


Secondly, the “have-not” nations 
want colonies as markets for their 
manufactured goods. In order to be 
able to buy, a nation must be able 
to sell what it produces. In this re- 
spect, colonies seem to present real 
economic advantages to the mother 
country. When raw materials are 
bought from abroad, they have to be 
paid for in a foreign currency. Pur- 
chases from a colonial possession can 
be paid for in national currency. 

But this advantage is not what it 
seems. The real basis of payment in 
both cases is usually manufactured 
goods sold either to the colony or to 
foreign countries. The currency used 
is merely the medium of exchange. 
World trade must be based on the 
exchange of goods for goods, rather 
than on the purchase of goods for 
money. The reason why it is easier 
to pay for raw materials obtained 
from a colony is because it is easier 
to sell manufactured goods to a co- 
lonial possession than to foreign 
countries. Here then is the real ad- 
vantage of a colonial empire—the as- 
surance of a preferential market for 
manufactured goods. 

If, however, some other method 
could be devised to guarantee an 
equal or greater market, so that the 
have-not countries could obtain sat- 
isfactory purchasing power, colonies 
would present no economic advan- 
tage. 

One suggested solution to this 
problem of markets is the extension 
of the Open Door policy to include 
all colonies. This would mean that 
citizens of all countries would be 
guaranteed equal rights in matters 
of trade, and no discrimination what- 
ever would be permitted. Where the 
Open Door has been honestly put in- 
to effect, the flag has had little effect 
upon trade. Since the war the Pow- 
ers holding mandates under the 
League of Nations have in most cases 
pledged complete equality of treat- 
ment for both imports and exports. 
It is proposed that this principle 
should be extended to all colonial 
possessions. 

When colonies do yield very real 
economic advantages, the colonial 
Powers are not likely to accept any 
proposal which would require shar- 
ing these opportunities with other 
countries. Yet such sharing would 
result in definite economic and po- 
litical benefits to them as well as the 
“have-nots.”” Adoption of the Open 
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POPULATION 


In Various Countries in 
Relation to Arable Land 


Each figure equals 100 persons 
per square mile of arable land. In 
Japan, the most over-populated of 
all, where only 16% of the land is 
capable of cultivation despite the 
most intensive methods of agricul- 
ture, terracing, ete., people must eat 
large quantities of fish as a substi- 
tute for farm products. 
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gravest threats to peace and inter. 
national stability. The abolition of 
unfair trade practices would permit 
a more efficient division of labor, al- 
lowing each nation to concentrate on 
the production of goods for which it 
is most fitted. The result would not 
only be a greater amount of goods 
for all to enjoy, but an increased 
prospect that all would enjoy these 
gains rather than sacrificing life and 
liberty in futile-wars. 


Colonies as Outlets for 


Surplus Population 


A third reason given for the de- 
mand for colonies is that they would 
supply room for excess population 
which cannot be supported on exist- 
ing land and resources. The chart on 
this page shows the comparative pop- 
ulation density of various countries 
in relation to the amount of arable 
land. 

Moreover, crowded nations are 
concerned not only with the present 
population but with the future prob- 
lems of a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. Japan has an annual increase of 
one million persons. Italy’s increase 
is 400,000 every year. This means 
more and more crowding, the need 
for more food, clothing and houses, 
the demand for more jobs. The 
chances for emigration, which re- 
lieved such pressure in the past, are 
now admittedly much smaller than 
before the war. 

Are colonies an answer to this 
problem? Would the possession of 
land in the so-called backward areas 
provide opportunities for large-scale 
emigration? The answer seems to be 
no. The experience of the past cen- 
tury has shown that relatively few 
white settlers have migrated to co- 
lonial areas. Only 40,000 Europeans 
and Americans have settled in all the 
British colonies of Asia, and about 
the same number may be found in all 
the British colonies of Africa, ex- 
cluding Rhodesia. The white popula- 
tion of the former German colonies 
in Africa before the war was only 
about 20,000. That of the four Italian 
colonies in Africa before the war was 
only 57,000, while the number of 
Japanese in Korea after 25 years of 
possession was only 200,000 includ- 
ing military forces. The outstanding 
exception is the settlement of 1,300,- 
000 white colonists in the French col- 
onies of Africa. 

The reasons for lack of settlement 
are not hard to find. There is already 
a large population of natives, which 
tends to increase very rapidly with 
improvements in economic organ- 
ization, leaving little room for for- 
eigners. The matter of climate is also 
important. The natural field for 
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white colonization is in the temperate 
zone where there is now practically 
no land open. It would seem, there- 
fore, that colonies are not the answer 
to the problem of population pres- 
sure. Instead, it must lie in another 
direction, namely, industrialization. 

Despite large increases in popula- 
tion in most of the countries of Eu- 
rope during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, living standards 
improved materially. Instead of be- 


ing dependent upon agriculture, the 
more advanced countries built fac- 
tories, railroads, and developed la- 
bor-saving devices, making it pos- 
sible to manufacture great quanti- 
ties of goods which could be ex- 
changed for food and raw materials. 
The result was a rise in living stand- 
ards made possible by constantly 
improving industrial techniques. 
However, as the amount of goods 
produced increased, nations became 


e 





more and more anxious to find mar- 
kets in which to sell what they pro- 
duced, so that in turn they could buy 
more food and more raw materials. 
Moreover machine methods of pro- 
duction meant the manufacture of 
similar goods in one country after 
another. This increased competition 
made selling difficult and resulted in 
the determination to control existing 
markets by means of various de- 
vices. 





SOLVING ECONOMIC PROBLEMS THROUGH WORLD TRADE * * * * * * 





Rising barriers to trade have in 
recent years succeeded in blocking 
the normal exchange of goods until 
they threaten to destroy the very 
basis of our modern industrial civil- 
ization. Countries with a rapidly 
growing population have found it 
more and more difficult to discover 
markets for their products unless 
they are willing and able to sell them 
at a very low price. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, many countries are paying 
out far more than they receive for 
their restrictive policies. The adop- 
tion of a general policy of less re- 
striction and more trade would re- 
lease the possibilities of increased 
production resulting in higher living 
standards for all nations. There is no 
doubt that all nations would benefit 
from the development of some sys- 
tem of international trade which 
would make it possible for each to 
concentrate on the production of 
those goods which it is best able to 
produce, and to exchange that prod- 
uct for the products of others. 

Increased industrialization and op- 
portunity for trade, therefore, would 
offer a far more satisfactory solution 
to the problems of the “have-not” 
nations than the redistribution of 


colonies. Equal access to raw mate- 
rials can be assured only by the es- 
tablishment of the greatest possible 
freedom of trade for the entire world. 
And this same freedom is essential to 
the development of industry, so that 
it can solve population problems and 
raise living standards. The peaceful 
exchange of goods so that all needs 
are satisfied would, of course, reduce 
the risk of political conflict and there- 
fore the danger of war. 

If greater freedom of trade is to be 
the solution for the problems of the 
“have-not” nations it is important to 
examine carefully the obstacles to 
trade and the proposals which are 
being made to secure a freer flow of 
trade among nations. 


Obstacles to Trade 


The first obstacle to trade which 
comes to mind is the protective 


‘tariff. Tariff walls have been erected 


around practically all industrial na- 
tions in the world today—rich and 
poor. They are no longer used mere- 
ly to aid young and struggling in- 
dustries. They are part of a strong 
tendency toward economic national- 
ism which grew out of post-war con- 
ditions and the depression. 


One of the principal objections to 
tariff reduction is that it would re- 
duce government revenues. As a 
matter of fact, however, many coun- 
tries pay out far more than they re- 
ceive in support of their restrictive 
policies. For instance, grants or sub- 
sidies to railways and shipping lines 
could be greatly reduced if interna- 
tional trade were restored because 
their business would be increased. 
Again, there is the widespread be- 
lief that tariffs protect employment, 
and that to reduce them would be 
to lower labor standards and aggra- 
vate the problem of unemployment. 
While the reduction or elimination 
of tariffs would doubtless have a bad 
effect on some industries, this would 
be more than offset by the increase 
in the number of jobs opened up in 
the export industries. 

An experienced negotiator of trade 
agreements has stated that, in his 
opinion, an increased market for ex- 
port goods in times of depression 
brings a net expansion of produc- 
tion, while the reduction of pur- 
chases from abroad seldom brings 
about any considerable increase. It 
is important, therefore, for the gen- 
eral public to understand that on the 
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whole tariffs do much more harm 
than good. . 

But tariffs are not the most seri- 
ous obstacle to trade. During the 
depression new types of trade re- 
strictions and controls were devel- 
oped. One of these is the establish- 
ment of quotas, whereby the impor- 
tation of many articles is limited to 
specific quantities, and each would- 
be exporting country is assigned a 
quota, which is usually a fraction of 
past trade, which it must not exceed. 
While such an arrangement may be 
fair no allowance is ordinarily made 
for changing conditions, and often 
there is no pretense of equal treat- 
ment. The quotas are made flexible 
in order to force concessions for 
other states. 

Another obstacle to the flow of 
trade is the lack of stable currencies, 
A depreciated currency is the most 
powerful weapon of all the weapons 
of economic nationalism. The deval- 
uation of the dollar by 41 per cent 
was equivalent to the temporary im- 
position of a 69 per cent tariff on all 
American imports. Even today the 
fluctuations in the value of British, 
French and other currencies make 
it impossible for traders to calculate 
their costs and profits accurately in 
advance. 

Even more serious than monetary 
depreciation are exchange restric- 
tions—drastic limitations in the way 
in which foreign money can be ob- 
tained. These restrictions have been 
imposed in most instances as a mea- 
sure of protection by governments 
faced with an impossible debt situa- 
tion who saw their meagre gold re- 
serves melting away. If they were 
to maintain their currencies at a 
stable value, and protect their re- 
maining reserves, restrictions of 
some sort were necessary. 
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Thus the problem of removing 
obstacles to trade is a complicated 
one. The removal of exorbitant tar- 
iffs and quotas presupposes the stab- 
ilization of currencies. Currency 
stabilization, in turn, is all but im- 
possible unless the debt problem is 
cleared up, and exchange restric- 
tions are removed. A correlated at- 
tack on all fronts would seem to be 
the most satisfactory approach, but 
such action is ruled out by political 
difficulties. We are left, ‘therefore, 
with the necessity of making a small 
beginning on a limited sector of the 
problem, 


Toward Trade Expansion 

It is one thing to point out that 
world trade should be increased and 
that equality of treatment should 
be guaranteed to all nations. It is 
quite another thing to achieve that 
goal. And the “have-not’” countries 
are not likely to abandon their 
struggle for new territory unless 
they see some concrete possibility of 
improving living standards by some 
other method. 

One cannot deny that there are 
strong nationalistic influences at 
work in the world today. Many na- 
tions are much more self-sufficient 
than ever before. The older manu- 
facturing nations are not quite so 
dependent on imported food and 
raw materials as they were fifty 
years ago. Industry is possible in 
many regions where it was formerly 
out of the question. Nor do the raw- 
material producing countries always 
find it to their advantage to special- 
ize on one commodity as they were 
accustomed to do in the past. 

On the other hand, there are 
other factors at work which are 
likely to promote world trade. The 
great industrial nations have become 


the best customers of one another 
and such trade is enormously profit- 
able. Again the economies of mass 
production have tended to increase 
the importance of specialization. No 
one country can lead the world in 
all types of production. There is, 
therefore, bound to be strong pres- 
sure for lower trade barriers from 
industrial groups within all coun- 
tries, a force which ultimately must 
be felt. 

The Expert Committee concluded 


‘that the removal of obstacles to 


world trade depended largely on a 
more stable international currency 
situation. They recognized that to re- 
move uncertainty the exchange rate 
of certain countries must be ad- 
justed, the exchange and clearing 
methods of other countries must be 
modified, and the whole problem of 
international debts must be faced. 

First steps toward trade expan- 
sion must be taken by the financially 
strong nations. The trade restrictions 
adopted by South American coun- 
tries, as well as by those in Asia and 
Central Europe, were dictated by 
necessity. It is impossible for these 
nations to take the initiative for re- 
moving these barriers without en- 
dangering their whole economic 
structure. It is up to the countries 
with large gold reserves—the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Swit- 
zerland, and the Netherlands—to 
make the first move and adopt a 
policy which will permit a portion of 
this gold to be exported. Gold is 
after all the standard medium of in- 
ternational exchange. Debts could 
then be paid, currencies stabilized, 
and trade barriers lowered. 

While such a move is highly de- 
sirable, there is little chance that it 
will be done. One other possibility 
for helpful action remains. Much 
can be done by the right kind of two- 
party agreements, similar to the Hull 
reciprocal trade pacts. It is important 
that these tariff reductions be ex- 
tended on equal terms to all other 
nations as provided by the most-fa- 
vored-nation clause. Otherwise the 
negotiation of the trade pacts may 
lead to tariff bargaining, resulting 
in discrimination, friction, and a di- 
version rather than an increase of 
trade. 

Dr. F. H. Fentener van Vlissingen, 
president of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has declared that 
a general policy of less restrictions 
and more trade, initiated by the 
creditor nations (and the United 
States is the chief creditor) will ex- 
pand the world market even faster 
than the ability to produce. Through 
this path alone lies the possibility of 
a world-wide increase in living 
standards and the attainment of an 
enduring prosperity. 
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Social Skill 


A Vocational Asset 
By Robert H. Mathewson 


Scholastic Vocational Editor 


MOST JOBS LOST 
BY BAD MANNERS 


Personality Faults Are Worse Handicaps 
Than Lack of Skills, 
Expert Finds 


Bad manners, personality defects, 
and unsatisfactory character traits 
have lost more jobs for beginners and 
employees in commercial occupations 
than have lack of ability, Gwynne A. 
Prosser of the American Institute of 
Banking, told 350 commercial teachers 
yesterday at a luncheon.... 


EWSPAPER headlines and 
N stories like this recent one 
from a metropolitan paper 

throw the spotlight on facts of ex- 
treme importance to young men and 
women in high school. Are you 
touchy? Shy? Quarrelsome? Suspi- 
cious? Cocksure? Gossipy? If these 
and other social faults become deep- 
seated they may lessen your “em- 
ployability” in many occupations 
and hinder you in other ways. 

Getting along with others has al- 
ways been recognized as a fine art. 
Now, more than ever, it is an im- 
portant asset in many kinds of jobs. 

Between “solitary occupations” 
that demand little social skill and 
“social occupations” that require a 
lot of it, there are many intermedi- 
ate fields of work where some abil- 
ity to get along with others is a 
mighty handy thing to have in your 
tool kit. 

Examples of “Solitary Occupations” 
(less social skill needed): 

Laboratory work 

Forestry 

Farming 

Arts (some forms) 

Engineering (some phases) 

Research 

Statistics 
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Examples of “Intermediate Occupa- 
tions” (more social skill needed) : 
Arts (commercial) 
Trades 
Clerical (office) 
Manufacturing and industry 
Transportation and communication 
(service and maintenance phases) 
Journalism 
Examples of “Social Occupations” 
(most social skill needed): 
Public service of all kinds 
Transportation and communication 
(public contact phases) 
Merchandising and retailing 
Selling Ministry 
Education Engineering (sales end) 
Medicine Social work 
Law 


Even in some of the solitary oc- 
cupations, social skill is a valuable 
possession. All occupations require 
some degree of social skill and at 
certain times may demand a lot of 
it. Even the lighthouse keeper may 
have occasional visitors! And he 
must be able to get along with com- 
panions under monotonous circum- 
stances. 

Your tendency may be toward one 
of the foregoing ‘zones’ of occupa- 
tions more than another. If so, you 
may be wise in not trying to use up 
too much effort in attempting to 
“make yourself over” into some- 
thing you essentially are not. Some 
persons can never be happy in jobs 
that are relatively solitary and con- 
fining. Others would “go crazy” if 
they had to deal with cussed human 
beings all day long. 

Social skill, of course, is useful in 
many other aspects of life than the 
vocational and is a good thing to cul- 
tivate on “general principles.” With 
it, you cannot only get along better 
with the boss, but also with your 


In English Edition, pages 25-28 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 





fellow workman, wife or husband, 
friends — yes, and even your ene- 
mies! 

The question you are asking now 
is: “Can social skill be acquired?” 
and the answer is: “Yes.” Like many 
other things, of course some people 
are going to be able to acquire more 
of it than others. The special “Per- 
sonality and Biography” number of 
Scholastic (February 12) contained 
many helpful and practical sugges- 
tions on just such points as this. 
Here are what seem to me some of 
the necessary ingredients of social 
skill: 

1. Cooperative attitude: The oppo- 
site of “go-getting” and “beat ’em out 
at any price.” A basic disposition of 
mind that desires to work with other 
people to achieve some common end. 

2. Sensitivity: People with social 
skill are sensitive to other people’s 
moods, gestures, expressions. They 
perceive and make mental note of 
them. 

3. Sympathy: People with social 
skill are able to identify themselves 
with other people; to “put themselves 
in other persons’ shoes.” 

4. Scope: People with social skill do 
not “miss tricks.” They are aware of 
the important human elements and 
factors in a situation; their minds are 
tuned to be vigilant in grasping little 
“cues” that determine what should be 
said or done. 

5. Human affection: People with so- 
cial skill like other people of all types. 
They are willing to put themselves 
out to help others. They are not ego- 
tistic nor egocentric. They have no 
class or race prejudices. 

For your own interest and that of 
your friends, rate some of the types 
below on their “employability.” 

1. Opinionated and argumentative. 

2. No opinions of his own, agrees 
with everyone. 

3. Uncommunicative, 
self-expression. 

4. Too talkative, a busybody. 

5. Independent and reserved; high 
hat. 

6. Hail fellow well met; will con- 
sort with anybody. 

7. Wants to be boss and run every- 
thing; aggressive. 

8. Helpless; can’t do anything un- 
less told; no initiative. 

9. Jocular; a “card”; 
cracks. 

10. Lacks sense of humor; face like 
a coffin. 

Other traits and types that any- 
one could profit by avoiding: Un- 
principled; sarcastic; jealous of 
others success; always seeking the 
“limelight”; unreliable; not punc- 
tual; not cooperative; wrapped up in 
own affairs; untruthful; a braggart; 
cry-baby; alibi artist. The important 
question is: Have you the power of 
self-criticism to recognize these ten- 
dencies in yourself and to set about 
correcting them? 
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Tom Sawyer, ’38 
Mark Twain’s Timeless Epic of Boyhood 
Given New and Brilliant Screen Production 


Aunt Polly’s strong right and a firm now 
hold are effective in feeding Tom a dog 
of “Pain Killer” for whatever ails him, 
Tom’s biggest pain, at the moment, is his 
half-brother, Sid, who is a goody-goody, 
tattle tale and general upsetter of Tom’ 
most important schemes of adventure, 


66 URN the book upside down 
and inside out if you want 
to. If you wish to add peo. 

ple, incidents, morals, immorals, or 

anything else, do it with a free hand,” 
So wrote Mark Twain, author, to 
Paul Kester, adapter, concerning the 
first dramatization of The Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer in 1900. A free 
hand! Such license would have re- 
duced most books to indistinguish- 
able bits or blown them up to un- 
recognizable proportions. But not 

Tom Sawyer. From Mr. Kester’s first 

adaptation to John V. A. Weaver's 

latest screen version there has been 
little tampering with the original 

Tom. The book may have been turned 

upside down and inside out, but in- 

evitably the leaves have fallen back 
in place, and today’s Tom Sawyer is 
as much Mark Twain’s as the first 

“best boy story” ever written. 

There have been innumerable 
adaptations of the story. A few years 
after the publication of the book 

(1876) almost every travelling stock 

company and shoestring producer 

had a “Tom Sawyer” on the boards. 





If Aunt Polly thinks Tom has an all-afternoon chore in ping paint on a fence, Tom puts his industrial organizatios 
white-washing the fence she underestimates his “big busi- on a new and better (for him) basis. Boss Tom stands by and 
ness” ability. After a publicity build-up on the fun of slap- eollects kites, keys and frogs for letting them do the werk 
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Two of the Three Pirateers are Tom 
(Black Avenger of the Spanish Main) 
and Joe Harper (Terror of the Seas) but 
the Avenger looks scared (right center) 
when he has to testify in court that he 
and Huck were in the graveyard at mid- 
night and saw Injun Joe murder a man. 


After the advent of motion pictures, 
it did not take movie producers long 
to pounce upon such a best-seller. 
Jack Pickford was the star of the 
silent version in 1917 and Jackie 
Coogan stepped into Tom’s shoes for 
the first sound production of the story 
in 1930. Besides the Selznick Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer, now ready to 
be released by United Artists, the 
Ukrain Film, Kiev, has within the 
year completed a Russian Tom 
Sawyer. 

The new Selznick Tom Sawyer, 
which marks the debut of Tommy 
Kelly in the leading role, follows the 
familiar story straight through, from 
Tom’s fight with the “new boy” in 
town to the adventures in the cave. 
No matter how many times you’ve 
read it—or seen it, the story is as 
good as new, because it is real. Who 
hasn’t played hookey from school? 
Who wouldn’t dodge behind Aunt 
Polly’s skirts to escape the switch? 
Who hasn’t been a pirate and dug for 
hidden treasure? Every boy at heart 
is a Tom Sawyer. 





Tom and Becky Thatcher find new wonders to behold when of the cave, when you’re tired, sleepy, and hungry, and 
they leave the pienic crowd and go exploring in the cave. when you find the hidden treasure—with Injun Joe on top 
But exploring is no fun when you can’t find your way out of it! Rescued, Tom promises to stay out of caves—maybe. 
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SKIING for BEGINNERS 


A Series of Brief Practical Lessons—II 


By Adolph Mosley Blaul 


learned the elements of bal- 
ance, we can proceed to the actual 
slide downhill and braking. But first 
let us climb the hill once again. 


In Lessons II and III in the Feb- 
ruary 5 installment, we reached the 
top of the slope by using the herring 
bone and zig-zag methods of ascen- 
sion. Now we have another method 
—the side-step. This method is slow 
but sure and is safer than the her- 
ring bone or zig zag as there is less 
danger of slipping. 


LESSON IV 


The side-step is best used on slopes 
that are not very steep. As the skier 
mounts step by step up the slope, the 
upper ski is planted firmly against 
the slope. Here again the poles prove 
useful in drawing up the lower ski. 
The movement really consists of al- 
ternately spreading and then draw- 
ing the skis together. The skis are 
turned in somewhat so that the edges 
can grip the snow. The track made 


OW that we have become ac- 
quainted with the skis and 





























by side-stepping looks like Figures 
2 and 3. 

With the side-step the skier is. 
able to ascend the slope both in a 
straight and oblique manner. In the 
oblique manner the skis are simply 
tilted so that the point lies higher up 
the slope than the end (see Figure 
1). The beginner, however, must be 
careful not to ascend the slope too 
obliquely, or a slide downhill may 
result. In ascending the slope in a 
straight manner, the skis are always 
kept horizontal to the slope. 


LESSON V 


Having reached the top of the hill, 
the skier is now ready for the most 
thrilling phase of the sport — the 
descent. What fun to glide over the 
light, powdery snow and to see it 
scatter in all directions! 


But first you must learn the cor- 
rect body position. Stand upright in 
a natural position just as you do 
when walking with the weight of the 
body just barely forward; avoid an 
exaggerated lean 
that is either too 
far forward or too 
far backward. The 
skis are close to- 
gether with one ski 
slightly in ad- 
vance. Make cer- 
tain that the poles 
are trailing on the 
way down for 
there is danger of 
injury when the 
poles are placed in 
front. 

Start the glide 
with a vigorous 
push of the poles. 
While gliding 
maintain the origi- 
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Figure 1 


nal position as closely as possible, 
making sure that the knees are flex- 
ible so that they may act as springs 
or shock absorbers for the body. 

Vhen the terrain is uneven it is 
necessary to adapt the body position 
to any irregularities. Therefore, it is 
important that all the muscles are 
relaxed and pliant in order to take 
the bumps without losing balance. 
The entire weight is centered on 
about the middle of the ski with the 
body at all times perpendicular to 
the incline. The steeper the incline 
becomes during the descent, the 
more the body is doubled up in order 
to preserve the right angle to the 
slope. Just leaning forward with- 
out doubling up would destroy the 
balance and eventually lead to a 
fall. 

In soft, light snow the skis are held 
close together. On hard or rough 
surfaces they are spread apart, but 
only far enough to allow complete 
control over them. One ski usually 
is slightly advanced. The mistake 
the beginner is likely to make here, 
is that of not keeping the skis paral- 
lel while spreading them and turn- 
ing them in. The skis should always 
rest flat on the snow. 
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LESSON VI 


In most cases of bad spills the 
skier himself is to blame, usually be- 
cause he ignored the laws of mo- 
mentum and preferred speed to per- 
fect control over his skis. When the 
skier, after gliding downhill in soft 
snow, suddenly comes out on a hard 
crust, his speed increases to a dan- 
gerous degree and he cannot see 
what obstacles may suddenly pop up 
ahead. 

As a beginner, he should immedi- 
ately employ the double stem-brake. 
This is the first step in learning how 
to manage the skis to avoid accidents. 
First practice the stem-brake posi- 
tion on level ground. Stand in the 
same position as for the descent, but 
do not advance either ski. Separate 
the ends of the skis by an equal out- 
ward pressure of both heels. The skis 
lie flat on the snow with the weight 
equally distributed on both feet. The 
points of the skis are close together 
without actually touching; an im- 
portant rule of safety is that the 
points should never cross. 

The steeper the incline, the more 
pronounced is the stem-brake posi- 
tion, that is, the more the ends of the 
skis are separated. If the snow is ex- 
tremely hard, the skis may be turned 
in somewhat, so that the edges can 
better grip the snow. The position of 
the body when descending in stem- 
brake position is the same as in reg- 
ular downhill skiing. (See Figure 4.) 
The poles are used only to maintain 
balance. 

Where to use the stem+brake: (1) 
On snow - covered roads. (2) On 
steep hills with packed snow. (3) 
When suddenly running out on hard 
crust where the speed becomes too 
great. (4) When approaching an ob- 
stacle and the skier wishes to slow 
down. 








Word Revolution 


(Concluded from page 6) 


tracks and said to himself: “What 
are the meanings of all the big words 
I have been so freely and blithely 
using?” Then he went in for seman- 
tics with his mighty enthusiasm for 
learning, and came out with his find- 
ings. 

Soon the word semantics was 
bound to be translated into the ver- 
nacular. It really means, “What the 
dickens are you talking about?” And 
when people who have thought that 
they understood one another per- 
fectly begin to ask this question of 
one another in plain words, Olym- 
Pian assurance and serenity begin to 
slide. The equivalent of semantics 
will soon be heard at gas stations and 
football fields. 





FEBRUARY 19, 1938 


No person who is really interested 
in anything—business, politics, let- 
ters, reporting, editing, learning, un- 
derstanding, practice of any kind in- 
volving the use of words—can afford 
to neglect this movement of thought 
and inquiry covered by the lugubri- 
ous title “semantics.” A few years 
ago I ran into it and, like Stuart 
Chase, received a horrible shock. 
After I had read a dozen or two works 
on the subject, it made me mentally 
ill to read the books and articles that 
I had blithely written before 1927, 
and it makes me afraid to look at 
anything I have written after that 
date. I got inio such a state that I 
could heartily laugh with book re- 
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What the country needs is a good 5-cent 
dictionary. 


viewers and critics who “took me for 
a ride,” except when they assumed 
that they were gods and honest and 
that I was clay and dishonest. At first 
this assumption, so common among 
the very wise and very righteous, 
hurt a bit, but prolonged examina- 
tion of semantics cured even that 
wound. Through the study of the 
subject I became able to classify men, 
words, symbols, and things without 
getting angry at all, save at my own 
limitations. 

Without seeming immodest, I hope, 
I shall illustrate the subject of this 
article by a reference to my own ex- 
perience in a very small corner of 
it. With the aid of four or five compe- 
tent workers, I devoted two years to 
exploring the meaning of two words: 
National Interest. That was one year 
for each word, although the time 
was not divided that way. The up- 
shot, far from satisfactory to me or 
anybody else—indeed utterly enrag- 
ing to many—was incorporated in 
two volumes embracing about nine 
hundred pages: The Idea of National 
Interest and The Open Door at Home. 
The Marines are sent to Nicaragua 





to subdue the natives. Why? In the 
national interest. The Navy must be 
adequate. Adequate to what? Pro- 
tect the National interest. And so on 
and on through endless pages of dip- 
lomatic explanations and presidential 
speeches. That is final. If it is in the 
national interest, nothing more need 
be said to stop the mouths and 
thoughts of inquirers. 

Any reader can easily “spot” such 
high-sounding words in the news of 
personalities and events from month 
to month. Among the multitude are 
three or four hundred perhaps, that 
fall from the lips of statesmen, poli- 
ticians, dictators, bankers, editors 
and other important persons. At once 
the problem becomes: Just what 
practices and behaviors are they cov- 
ering with these sounds, signs, sym- 
bols? By applying that test the news 
of events is made to take on mean- 
ing—for real life, and that is surely 
important for practitioners as well 
as mere readers and students. Any- 
body can begin and go far. 

For anybody who has time to read 
there is a whole library of books on 
what is called “Semantics.” In my 
opinion, the best beginning book is 
Karl Mannheim’s Ideology and 
Utopia (Harcourt, Brace, 1936). 
“The sociology of knowledge,” says 
Mannheim, “is concerned not so 
much with distortions due to delib- 
erate intent to deceive as with the 
varying ways in which objects pre- 
sent themselves to observers accord- 
ing to differences in social settings.” 
There is one cud among many to 
chew on. 

A prognostication may be ven- 
tured. I am about convinced that the 
intellectual operations centering in 
the sociology of knowledge are as 
significant to the future of humanity 
as the development of the scientific 
method and spirit was for the world 
of today. They have already had a 
profound influence on thought about 
practice—everyday practice buying, 
selling, arguing, suing and being 
sued—and make even lawyers more 
chary of seeking refuge in symbols 
and abstractions, often called “bunk” 
by the thoughtless and unfeeling. 
For example and farewell, compare 
the briefs of lawyers now filed with 
the Supreme Court on fundamental, 
that is, hardly to be escaped, ques- 
tions, with similar briefs on similar 
questions twenty-five years ago; 
still more concretely compare the 
brief of the Government’s lawyers in 
the Wagner Labor Relations cases 
(1937) with Daniel Webster’s argu- 
ment in the Dartmouth College case 
(1818). Semantics is on the march. 





Reprinted from Events, by permis- 
sion of the Editors. 
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Chrysanthemums 


(Concluded from page 12) 


bath. Hurry up. It’s getting late.” 

When she heard him splashing in the 
tub, Elisa laid his dark suit on the bed, 
and shirt and socks and tie beside it. 
She stood his polished shoes on the 
floor beside the bed. Then she went to 
the porch and sat primly and stiffly 
down. She looked toward the river 
road where the willow-line was still 
yellow with frosted leaves so that un- 
der the high gray fog they seemed a 
thin hand of sunshine. This was the 
only color in the gray afternoon. She 
sat unmoving for a long time. 

Henry came banging out of the door, 
shoving his tie inside his vest as he 
came. Elisa stiffened and her face grew 
tight. Henry stopped short and looked 
at her. “Why-why, Elisa. You look so 
nice!” 

“Nice? You think I look nice? What 
do you mean by ‘nice’?” 

Henry blundered on. “I don’t know. 
I mean you look different, strong and 
happy.” 

“IT am strong? Yes, strong. What do 
you mean ‘strong’?” 

He looked bewildered. “You’re play- 
ing some kind of a game,” he said help- 
lessly. “It’s a kind of a play. You look 
strong enough to break a calf over your 
knee, happy enough to eat it like a wa- 
termelon.” 

For a second she lost her rigidity. 
“Henry! Don’t talk like that. You 
didn’t know what you said.” She grew 
complete again. “I am strong,” she 
boasted. “I never knew before how 
strong.” 

Henry looked down toward the trac- 
tor shed, and when he brought his eyes 
back to her, they were his own again. 
‘T’ll get out the car. You can put on 
your coat while I’m starting.” 

Elsia went into the house. She heard 
him drive to the gate and idle down his 
motor, and then she took a long time to 
put on her hat. She pulled it here and 
pressed it there. When Henry turned 
the motor off she slipped into her coat 
and went out. 

The little roadster bounced along on 
the dirt road by the river, raising the 
birds and driving the rabbits into the 
brush. Two cranes flapped heavily over 
the willow-line and dropped into the 
river-bed. 

Far ahead on the road Elisa saw a 
dark speck in the dust. She suddenly 
felt empty. She did not hear Henry’s 
talk. She tried not to look; she did not 
want to see the little heap of sand and 
green shoots, but she could not help 
herself. The chrysanthemums lay in 
the road close to the wagon tracks. But 
not the pot; he had kept that. As the 
car passed them she remembered the 
good bitter smell, and a little shudder 
went through her. She felt ashamed of 
her strong planter’s hands, that were 
no use, lying palms up in her lap. 

The roadster turned a bend and she 
saw the caravan ahead. She swung full 
round toward her husband so that she 
could not see the little covered wagon 
and the mismatched team as the car 
passed. 





In a moment they had left behind 
them the man who had not known or 
needed to know what she said, the bar- 
gainer. She did not look back. 

To Henry she said loudly,to be heard 
above the motor. “It will be good, to- 
night, a good dinner.” 

“Now you're changed again,” Henry 
complained. He took one hand from 
the wheel and patted her knee. “I 
ought to take you in to dinner oftener. 
It would be good for both of us. We get 
so heavy out on the ranch.” 


“Henry,” she asked, “could we have’ 


wine at dinner?” 

“Sure. Say! That will be fine.” 

She was silent for a while; then she 
said, “Henry, at those prize fights, do 
the men hurt each other very much?” 

“Sometimes a little, not often. Why?” 

“Well, I’ve read how they break 
noses, and blood runs down their 
chests. I’ve read how the fighting 


gloves get heavy and soggy with 
blood.” 

He looked round at her. “What’s the 
matter, Elisa? I didn’t know you read 
things like that.” He brought the car 
to a stop, then turned to the right over 
the Salinas River bridge. 

“Do any women ever go to the 
fights?” she asked. 

“Oh, sure, some. What’s the matter, 
Elisa? Do you want to go? I don’t think 
you’d like it, but I’ll take you.” 

She relaxed limply in the seat. “Oh, 
no. No. I don’t want to go. I’m sure] 
don’t.” Her faced was turned away 
from him. “It will be enough if we can 
have wine. It will be plenty.” She 
turned up her coat collar so he could 
not see that she was crying weakly— 
like an old woman. 





Reprinted from Harper’s Magazine, 
by permission of the editors. 








John Steinbeck 


( Concluded from page 5) 


the shore of Monterey Bay, that gave 
Steinbeck his key to the public’s 
heart at last, even to its pocketbook. 
For when he wanted relaxation, in be- 
tween periods of writing and morose 
reflection on where the next meal was 
coming from, Steinbeck developed the 
habit of wandering up to the little set- 
tlement of Mexican paisanos on a small 
hilltop overlooking the bay. Out of 
those paisanos came Tortilla Flat, and 
for the first time in their joint lives 
the Steinbecks had a little spare cash. 
In fact, they had more than a little, for 
in the first flush of public enthusiasm 
for the book, the motion-picture peo- 
ple bought Tortilla Flat. There was 
some talk of Steinbeck’s going down to 
Hollywood to work on the picture, but 
the merest whisper of such a thing 
was enough to frighten him. He loaded 
his wife and some clothes into a sec- 
ond-hand Chevrolet and hit for the 
Mexican border. The new Pan-Ameri- 
can highway was open and Mexico 
City was far from the film city. 

The leftist reviewers were disap- 
pointed in his next book, In Dubious 
Battle, because there wasn’t enough 
propaganda in Steinbeck’s account of 
the strike. Reactionary readers were 
also annoyed; Steinbeck told too much 
about the technique of breaking 
strikes. Perhaps he was some kind of 
Red. The public in Steinbeck’s own 
part of the country dropped In Dubi- 
ous Battle like a hot potato. That is, 
most of them did. To its credit, the 
Commonwealth Club of California saw 
the quality in the book and awarded it 
the Club’s gold medal given annually 
for the best novel by a California 
writer during the previous year. 

John Steinbeck is a simple, natural 
individual, not given to pose of any 
kind, impatient—his only impatience— 
of pretense anywhere. There is no 
mystery at all about him, which is why 
he has been made to seem mysterious 
by those who cannot understand his 
simplicity. He does not like publicity, 


does not feel that it helps him to write, 
helps his books, does him or anyone 
else any good whatever. He doesn’t go 
to dinners for the best of reasons; he 
doesn’t like them. He turns down cam- 
eramen because he hates being photo- 
graphed. For years, Sonia Naskowiak, 
out on the Coast, and Peter Stackpole 
of Life were the only photographers 
who had taken his picture. He and his 
wife live very simply; not in Pacific 
Grove any more but farther back in 
the hills, away from the water entirely, 
im Los Gatos, where they built a small 
house with the Tortilla Flat movie 
money, and furnished it with loot from 
their Mexican trip. 

Steinbeck has one superstition com- 
mon to many writers. He won’t discuss 
a book he is writing until it’s done and 
sent away to his publisher. All he will 
say now, for instance, is that he is 
working on the first of three related 
longer novels. All you can be sure of is 
that they won’t, any of them, be any- 
thing like any book he has written be- 
fore. At this writing, Steinbeck’s Of 
Mice and Men is still up among the ten 
best fiction-sellers affer several 
months. The play, written with the 
help of George Kaufman, is one of 
Broadway’s hits this season. (Schol., 
Jan. 15, p. 6.) Perhaps the most indis- ' 
criminately praised bcok of the year, 
Of Mice and Men, came into being as 
an experiment. Steinbeck wanted to 
see how like a play he could write a 
short novel. No more and no less. 

Last year he and his wife went to 
Scandinavia —on a freight-boat be- 
cause he has the habit of freight-boats 
—not to write about that part of the 
world but because they both liked 
what they’d heard of it. In fact, Stein- 
beck felt about Norway and Sweden 
and Denmark and those places very 
much as he felt when he went to work 
in the trout hatchery. They sounded 
interesting. All those little fishes. 














Reprinted from the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, by permission 
the editors and the author. 
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SIDELIGHTS 
What to Read on Social Studies 


RECESSION, ALIAS SLUMP 


People are already beginning to say 
that it’s over now, that business is bet- 
ter, that prosperity is turning that cor- 
ner where eleven million unemployed 
hang out and so it is; but you may still 
be curious to know what hit you. One 
place to look is the depression supple- 
ment published by The New Republic 
February 2nd. ; 

Nobody knows why depressions hit 
exactly when they do or what starts 
things, going the other way at a given 
moment, but people do know what fac- 
tors contribute to a depression or a 
boom and what action may be taken 
to ease the shock. 

Another angle on the depression is a 
list of commodity prices in the New 
York Sunday Times of January 29th, 
in the financial section, next to the fa- 
mous financial column by C. F. Hughes. 
A study of this list indicates that the 
prices of manufactured goods rarely 
hit the toboggan the way prices do for 
raw materials and perishables. Can 
you guess why? 


BUSINESS IS BETTER 

For week-to-week reports of where 
the trade is running, where future jobs 
lie, what inventions are popping up, 
how money is being invested, what is 
happening in labor relations, no mag- 
azine gives you as accurate and un- 
varnished information as Business 
Week. 

Particularly refreshing is the free- 
dom of its news pages from such vague 
terms as business, government, mo- 
nopoly, the public, and so on. Appar- 
ently, the business men who read 
Business Week prefer facts to oratory. 

An article which is an exception to 
the usual content of the magazine is 
“Your Stake in Labors War” by Louis 
Stark in the February issue. Stark, 
who is labor expert for the New York 
Times, summarizes the CIO-AFL con- 
troversy as a realistic business man 
would face it. 

Nation’s Business is currently cam- 
paigning to sell people the idea that 
“Whatever hurts business hurts me.” 
To know what that phrase means it 
may be necessary to take up the study 
of semantics. (See page 6.) 


PRONUNCIATION KEY 
(To Words in This Issue) 


Vowel sounds: ale, care, add, ah, sofa, 
éve, énd, ice, ill, toe, 6rb Sdd, food, foot, 
cube, arn, up, oil, out. Consonant sounds: 
this, thin, sing. In foreign words: ti—French 
u, German ti; 6—German 6, oe; y at end 
of syllabe—French liquid 1; kK—German 
guttural ch; n—French nasal m or n. In 
words of more than one syllabe, accented 
syllables are italicized. 

Barrio, Diego Martinez, dé-d-g6 mar-té- 
néth bd-ré-6 

Bemidji, ba-mij-é 

Galena, ga-lé-na 

Itasca, I-tds-ka 

Keokuk, ké-6-kikk 

referent, réf-ar-ént 

Suchow, sd0-chou 
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EVERYTHING UNDER CONTROL- 





INCLUDING BREAKFAST! 


Perfect control implies a “right” 
training diet as well as plenty of 
practice. 

Among grains, whole wheat 
walks off with decathlon honors 
for all-round nourishment — a 
basis for steady nerves. And 


Shredded Wheat is 100% whole 


We all need 


SHREDDED 





wheat in its most digestible form. 
A fine start for an outstanding 
field performance. , 

And there’s plenty of appetite- 
appeal in a double Shredded 
Wheat topped off with fruits or 
berries. (You players will like 
this idea!) 








for GROWTH years and WORK years 








THE SEAL OF 


PERFECT BAKING SHREDDED WHEAT IS A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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“Boy dates Girl’’ Letters 
Answers by Gay Head 


AY HEAD has received sev- 
(> eral letters from jou young 

bloods requesting personal 
answers and enclosing stamps for re- 
turn postage. This puts Gay Head in 
quite a dither, not as to the letters, 
but as to the stamps. What to do with 
them? In the first announcement of 
this column it was stated “. . . no let- 
ters will be answered personally out- 
side this column.” That’s our story— 
straight from Scholastic, December 
4th—and you’re stuck with it. Write 
more letters, get more answers — 
here. But, please, no more stamps! 


Dear Gay Head: 


What is the proper way of introduc- 
ing guests at a party? I am having a 
party and some of my friends have 
never met before. Is it proper to intro- 
duce them when they come in the 





OWN A ROYAL 
PORTABLE ON 
YOUR OWN 


CT NOW! 
You needn’t risk a penny! 


Royal’s generous free HOME TRIAL will prove to your 
satisfaction that a genuine, latest model, factory-new 
Royal Portable is the typewriter for you . . . simple to use, 
convenient, built to give a lifetime of service. Includes 
such office typewriter features as full-size keyboard, 
Royal’s famous Touch Control, Finger Comfort Keys, and 
many others. Terms to suit your purse—cash or only a 
few cents a day. Mail the coupon* today for information 
by return mail. No obligation. 


ACT NOW! TODAY! 
r Is 
Dept. B-56, 2 Park Avenue | 
New York, N. Y¥. 
Tell me how { can own—for only a few cents a day— 


@ latest model Royal Portable—with Carrying Case 
and Instant Typing Chart FREE. 


I already own 8 
Serial No. Tell me 
you will allow on it as CASH payment on a new Royal. j 








*WRITE postcard or letter—if you do not wish to 
clip this copy of Scholastic. 





door, or should I wait until all my 
guests have arrived? Should I intro- 
duce them separately or just how 
should this be done? 


R. M. B. 


Holland, Michigan. 


At an informal party (and yours 
doesn’t sound like a receiving-line, 
pass-’em-along affair) it’s better to 
get things going as soon as possible, 
and not have the place looking like a 
museum of wax figures. Introduce 
them as they come in, provided they 
don’t descend upon you by the dozen. 
If they do come in carloads (the in- 
coming carload being unacquainted 
with the group already present) the 
simplest solution is to welcome them, 
then turn to the gathered guests and 
say, “I’d like to have you all meet 
Mary Smith, Susie Jones, John Doe—” 
and so on, mentioning the name of each 
newcomer. Later, when you find your 


. duty done as doorkeeper, you might 


buzz around and see that everybody 
knows everybody else. Nab Mary 
Smith, if she seems to be stuck in a 
corner, and re-introduce her, if neces- 
sary, to another corner cluster—per- 
haps, something like this: “I gave 
Mary ‘the grand entrance’ but now 
I'd like to have her know who you are. 
Mary, this is another Smith, Kate, by 
name—and Polly Dawn, Tommy Dor- 
set, and Benny Putnam.” Hang on 
long enough to get Mary into the con- 
versation, then excuse yourself and go 
on with another rescue job. 


If you have an honor guest, you must 
see that she (or he) meets every guest 
individually, and if there are only one 
or two strangers in the crowd, do same. 
Either introduce each as he comes in, 
or, if other guests are arriving, turn 
to a pal and say, “Susie, this is Johnny 
Johnson from Madison, Wisconsin. 
Johnny, Susie Jones. Would you mind 
introducing Johnny to the others, 
Susie, while I keep the gate and greet 
my other guests?” 

If you are introducing Johnny John- 
son, Wisconsin, to a roomful of guests, 
it will be less confusing (and the 
ladies will forgive) if you call names 
right around the room, instead of try- 
ing to introduce him to the girls first 
and boys last. Otherwise, poor Johnny 
will be sure to look the wrong way 
and you'll be tongue-tied before the 
ordeal is over! 


Dear Gay Head: 

I’d like to know the proper way to 
ask girls for dates. Also what to say 
when I happen to meet a girl I know 
only slightly. Perhaps I’ve met her at 
a party or seen her at meetings of the 
dramatic club. I never seem to know 
the right thing to say when we happen 
to meet again. 


J. L. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Not only the proper but the most 
successful date-making recipe ié 
straight to the point. No preliminaries 
no formalities, no mysteries (“Guegg 
who this is?” or “Whatcha doin’ to- 
night?”). On the telephone: “Hello, 
Julie, would you like to go to a movie 
tomorrow night?” In person: “Julie 
I'd like to have a date with you for 
the Valentine dance Thursday. May 
I?” Or, if you have no movies, no 
dances, up your sleeve, just “Julie, I'd 
like to come to see you Thursday 
night, if I may.” Try to ask a day or so 
in advance. There are no rules against 
last-minute requests. It’s just that ask- 
ing in advance more often gets an 
affirmative answer. 

The “right” thing to say in a chance 
conversation is unpredictable, but if 
you have met the girl at a party or 
seen her at dramatic club, there’s your 
best bet in getting off on the right foot, 
“Have you played that new game since 
Tillie’s party the other night? You cer- 
tainly knew all the answers.” or “How 
do you like your part in the new play?” 
Once started on a subject of interest, 
conversations usually take care of 


themselves. 
* 


He entered a Yonkers drugstore, 
looked all about him warily, the while 
mentally taking stock of the many 
and diversified articles for sale there, 
and shook his head approvingly as he 
ambled up to the counter. 

“Well, my young man,” queried the 
clerk, “what will it be?” 

“I want an automobile tire.” 

The clerk was amazed, needless to 
say, not knowing whether the man 
was serious, and stammered: “We 
don’t sell subber tires here.” 

A look of utter disgust suddenly 
took hold of the man as he shot back: 
“What kind of a drugstore is this?”— 
New York Sun. 
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Measuring Business 


(Concluded from page 11) 


ness recession has greatly increased 
unemployment totals—some say over 
1,000,000 more have lost their jobs. 


Standards of Living 

But before discussing present prob- 
lems it might be well for us to use our 
index numbers and see what has hap- 
pened to American workers in the past 
forty or fifty years. Business leaders 
and some economists say the worker’s 
standard of living has advanced great- 
ly during these years of industrial 
progress. They explain that in 1890 all 
workers received an average of $438 
a year, in 1920 they received a wage of 
$1,337, and in 1926 they received $1,234. 
In 1929 the yearly wages of factory 
workers was $1,300 and they were 
nearing or exceeding that mark in 
1937, before the recession. But what 
about purchasing power? How fast did 
the all-important “real” wages in- 
crease? Brookings Institution’s study 
shows that between 1890 and 1900 the 
index of “real” wages increased only 
from 96 to 97 because of rising prices. 
During the next ten years the index 
moved to 101. The ten years that saw 
the greatest increase in “money” 
wages (1910-1920) showed a very 
slight increase in “real” wages. The 
cost of living rose too rapidly. Between 
1920 and 1926 “real” wages took a 
jump. The index moved from 106 to 
121, and it’s interesting to note that 
“money” wages actually declined from 
$1,337 to $1,284 during this period. A 
decline in living costs caused increased 
“real” wages even though “money” 
wages slumped. Between 1933 and 1936 
prices fell faster than “money” wages, 
and “real” wages increased rapidly. 
But with between 10,000,000 and 15,- 
000,000 people out of work we cannot 
say that the nation was better off. 


The Key to Our Troubles? 

Let us examine one more important 
point. What has been the trend of pro- 
duction for our factories and workers? 
Brookings Institution says that factory 
output of goods has increased at the 
tate of 3.6 per cent a year since 1919. 
By using labor-saving machines, work- 
ers have increased their own output 
at the rate of 4 per cent a year. Did the 
workers share equally in this increased 
production of goods? Brookings says, 
no, because their “real” wages did not 
keep pace. After figuring the cost of 
living the workers’ “real” wages were 
shown to have increased at the rate of 
only 2.4 per year. The difference be- 
tween 4. and 2.4 is a serious one. A 
study by the Council of Industrial 
Progress found that between 1919 and 
1929 the value of steel products in- 
creased 32 per cent, the average wage 
of workers 8 per cent; and the yearly 
average number of workers employed 
increased only 4 per cent. In short, 
production of goods increased 3% 
times faster than the wages that work- 
ers must use to buy these goods! This 
lag in “purchasing power” is danger- 
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ous. If the workers’ “real” wages, or 
“purchasing power,” do not keep pace 
with the production of goods, industry 
will have to cut production and throw 
men out of work. The main problem of 
our “American Way” of life seems to 
be one of giving the workers the means 
to buy the things they produce in such 
large amounts. Brookings shows that 
business failed to lower prices during 
the 1919-1929 prosperity period, and 
this further cut the purchasing power 
of the workers when it was sorely 
needed. Before the present business 
recession got started, Brookings warned 
that the increase in prices of goods was 
a threat to continued business revival. 
It argued that business should use the 
savings gained by greater efficiency to 
sell more goods at lower prices instead 
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of taking high profits and keeping 
prices up. 

The present recession has recalled 
the Brookings warning, and it also has 
started a heated debate over who 
caused the business slump. (Schol., 
Jan. 8, p. 10—News Parade.) Big busi- 
ness leaders blamed the slump on busi- 
ness uncertainty over government pol- 
icies and taxation laws; the huge gov- 
ernment budget deficit; high wages, 
and widespread labor troubles and 
strikes. The President’s advisors 
charged that business caused the slump 
by raising prices; and even William S. 
Knudsen of General Motors was will- 
ing to admit that prices were too high. 
These problems will be discussed more 
fully in later issues. This article gives 
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us the “tools” to work with. 


DIG INTO A BOWL 


OF HUSKIES! 


A GREAT CEREAL...A REAL BODY- 
WARMING FOOD...RICH IN FOOD- 
ENERGY... HELPS BUILD MUSCLE, TOO! 






SALTS FOR STRONG 
BONES AKD TEETH 


























famous Olympic Swimmer 


USTER CRABBE certainly knows what 

he’s talking about, men! There’s noth- 
ing like HUSKIES! They have a swell new 
flavor that’s really delicious . . . different 
from any other cereal you’ve ever eaten. 
And they’re good for you, too! They give 
you all the valuable food essentials of whole 
wheat. That’s why Huskies eat HUSKIES! 
A POST CEREAL—MADE BY GENERAL FOODS) 


WHAT EVERY BOWL OF 
HUSKIES GIVES you! 


Alt THE VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS OF WHOLE WHEAT 


ee CARBOHYDRATES $ 
AND OTHER MINERAL FOR FOOD-ENERGY 


VITAMINS A.B.E.anoG. 


WAPORTART TO GOOD MUTRITICN 
PROTEINS 
TO HELP 6UKD MUSCLE 
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THERE IS 
| GOOD READING 


in the February issue of the new and enlarged 
Current History. You will find articles on 


Britain's “Cliveden Set”.....by Claud Cockburn 
Colors Change in China.......by Randall Gould 
Food for Trust Busters........by N. B. Cousins 
Underground Europe..........by Max Nomad 
Land of Plenty........by Rexford Guy Tugwell 
DahGt.. nceccdcecsccesissey Herbert Eigels 
Jews in Poland..........++.+.-by Emil Lengyel 
Jews in Rumania.............by H. Seligmann 
Spain ..ccccccccccccscecs Dy Nina Belmonte 
plus the regular monthly features 
The Cultural Barometer.....by V. F. Calverton 
The Realm of Science..........by David Dietz 
Highlights of the Law........by Guerra Everett 
On the Religious Horizon.....by Wm. B. Sharp 
. * * 
While the regular rate is $3.00 a year, we 
are offering for a limited time only a special 
introductory subscription to new readers of 


6 Months for *7 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


Scholastic 2-38 
You may enter my subscription to CURRENT History for 6 months, 
Lenclose $1. () Bill melater 9 


Name. cocccccececcescccccescesoccccecceccocccccececsee 


Address. .cccccccvccccccccccccccccscesscceessececccceee 


Current History 


63 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. Y. 








































You’re Telling Me! 

An American woman, planning a 
trip to China, had been told that 
“choppy, choppy” meant “faster, fast- 
er” to the Chinese jinrikisha men. 

In due time the lady arrived in 
China and, at the first opportunity, 
hired one of the quaint, two-wheeled, 
man-drawn carriages for a ride down 
one of the side streets. The street was 
cobblestone, and the jinrikisha ride 
turned out to be a good jouncing but 
not much else. Hoping to get off the 
bumpy street and into a better one, 
she leaned forward and tapped the 
Chinese with her parasol. 

“Choppy, choppy,” said the lady. 

The Chinese nodded and shouted 
over his shoulder, “Choppy? It’s the 
worst street in town.” 


During one of Warden Lawes’s ques- 
tion-and-answer sessions on the radio 
a woman asked whether a single pris- 
oner could escape unaided, or whether 
he would need assistance from the 
outside. 

“I have a couple of thousand pris- 
oners up in Sing Sing listening to this 
program,” he replied. “I’m not going 
to tell them how it’s done.”—Alton 
Cook in New York World-Telegram. 


The patron tried to cut up his steak. 
After digging into it a dozen times 
with his knife and fork he summoned 
the waiter. 

“Here,” he growled, “take this steak 
back.” 

“I can’t do that, sir,” informed the 
waiter. 

“Why not?” demanded the cus- 
tomer. 

“You bent it!” was the reply.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


She could swing a six-pound dumb- 
bell, ; 
She could fence and she could box; 
She could row upon the river, 
She could clamber ’mong the rocks; 
She could golf from morn till evening, 
And play tennis all day long; 
But she couldn’t help her mother— 
’Cause she wasn’t very strong. 
—Stewart-Warnerite. 
ve 


“Marlene Dietrich is irked because 
her studio is offering her only $100,000 
a picture for this year,” observes the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Traveler, and 
quips, “Nice irk if you can get it.” 

s 


A short-sighted gentleman went to 
choose a pair of spectacles. 

“These glasses,” he said, “are not 
strong enough for me.” 

“But, sir, they are No. 2.” 

“What is next to No. 2?” 

“No. 1.” 

“And after that?” 


“After No. 1, sir, you will want a 


dog.”—Montreal Star. 
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- ea Are you Studying 


Latin, French 


‘or Spanish? 






If so, you, like thousands of other 
students, are doubtlessly having many 
difficulties in reading the original 
language texts due to the unfamiliar 
sentence constructions and verb forms. 


We can help you by supplying you 
with the same book translated into Eng- 
lish. You will find this as valuable an aid 
as your dictionary or notes. We can pro- 
vide you with an accurate and authentic 
book that will be as simple and enjoyable 
to read as a best seller. Prices $ .75 up. 


Write today for a complete, free 
catalog listing over 1,000 titles. 


THE TRANSLATION 











PUBLISHING CoO. 


Fitth Avenue 


New York City 


TIRED OF LOATHSOME 
SCHOOL-AGE PIMPLES? 


Let millions of tiny, living plants help 
keep blood free of skin irritants 


Thousands of young people have said 
good-by to the curse of youth—a pimply 
skin. They know what happens between 
the ages of 18 and 25, the time of life 
when important glands develop. Your 
system is upset. Poisons may pollute your 
blood stream and bubble out on your skin 
in ugly pimples. Then you need to cleanse 
and purify your blood. 

Let Fleischmann’s Yeast help remove these 
impurities the natural way. Millions of tiny, 
active, living yeast plants will help keep poi- 
sons from the blood and help to heal your 
broken-out skin. Many report amazing re- 
sults in 30 days or less. Start eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast now. Buy some tomorrow! 











Thorough Instruction 


Cultured home lite 


Copyright, 19388, Standard Brands Incorporated 
e@e HEALTH- 


KISK] 


ted in Allegheny foot-hills, this 
well-established preparatory school 
attracts discriminating patronage. 
Sympathetic teacher-student rela- 
tionship. Graduates succeed in lead- 
ing colleges. Business Adm. Dept. 
Sports, golf course, gym, pool. In- 
oe courses of study for boys, 
0 21. 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 
Box 57, Saltsburg, Pa. 











PHYSICAL EDUCATION—GIRLS 
College of 
Physical Education 


SARGENT sz: fencer 


Of Boston University. 57th yr. 4-year degree course. Unusual 
camp instruction. In cultural, educational center. Catalog. 
tnst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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A National Magazine of Centemporary 

Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 

in High School Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 


Published every week during the school 
year except during holiday periods and at 
mid-term in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the contents of the Com- 
bined Edition. 
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FOR REAL P 1] N CH , 
IN YOUR SCHOLASTIC 
ART ENTRY USE 
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aut” 


TUNED PALET media will make your Scholastic Art 
entry “sing” with live, brilliant color - tuned to the spectrum - 
no off-key colors - no dirty gray tones. All “Tuned Pi 

media for better color effects. 





ADVERT 





ISIN 





Three cash prizes - $50, $25, $10. Five prizes of $4" PRANG” 
Tempera Color sets for best examples of advertising art. 






APPLIED ARTS & CRAFTS 


Three cash prizes - $50, $25, $10. Five prises of $4 "PRANG” 
Tempera Color sets for best examples of applied art. 













Full of Helpful Information, Hints and 
Ideas to help you make your entry a 
winner! Send for your copy NOW! 
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SPEEDBALL 


SPEEDBALL Linoleum Cutters are the key to 
one of the most interesting Scholastic 
Awards. Many students are putting the 
finishing touches to their linoleum prints now 
to win in this subject. Send for a reproduction 
of the above print and free lessons in frint- 
ing, lettering and drawing. 
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manufacturers of BOSTON Pencil Sharp- 
eners, SPEEDBALL Products and HUNT 
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Z Free Catalogue of Schoo! 
and Club pins andrings 


Pin No. Ci5 Silver plated $1.50 per Doz. Gold 

plated $2.50 dy Doz. Sterling Silver $3.00 per Doz. 

Pin and Guard Silver Plated $9.00 per Doz. Ring Ne. 

R518 Sterling Silver $12.00 per Doz. 

ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE O0O., 112A Fulton St. 
New York, N. Y. 









Hundreds of Dollars 


For Writers and Composers 
In the 14th Scholastic Awards 


LITERARY DIVISION 


Here is a rare opportunity for aspiring high school 
writers. Just look at what’s in store for the winners: — 
(1) more than $600 in cash prizes; (2) Royal Junior 
Typewriters; (3) the personal gratification of compet- 
ting with thousands of your fellow students from coast- 
to-coast; (4) the thrill of seeing your own words in 
print, both in Scholastic and Saplings. 


PoeEtTrY: Open to all forms of verse. Students may send 
one or several poems but should not exceed a total 
of 200 lines. Three prizes: $50, $25, and $15, respec- 
tively, and ten fourth prizes of $5 each. 


Essay: Familiar essays not to exceed 3,000 words on 
any subject whatever. Emphasis should be on author’s 
personal reaction to subject treated. Three prizes: $50, 
$25, and $15, and ten $5 prizes. 


SHort Story: Any fictional narrative not over 3,000 
words. Three prizes of $50, $25, and $15, respectively, 
and ten $5 prizes. 


LITERARY ARTICLE: May be a critical or appreciative 
article not over 1,000 words on work of some noted 


MUSIC DIVISION 


This is the second annual competition in creative mus" 
sic composition in the Scholastic Awards. More than 90@ 
scores were submitted last year. They included every 
thing from orchestrations to simple melodies for school 
songs. Three prizes of $25, $10 and $5 will be awarded 
again this year for the best original scores submitted 
in each of the following six classifications: 


1. Song for solo voice (any voice) with original piang > 
accompaniment. i 

2. Composition for solo instrument (any instru- 
ment) with piano accompaniment. 

3. Piano Solo. Any style or rhythmic movement. 

4. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices 
with piano accompaniment. ; 

5. Part-Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices 
without piano accompaniment. 

6. Composition for not more than six instruments. 7 

Length of no composition is to exceed 70 measures | 
including prelude and postlude. All compositions musi 
be legibly written in ink on music manuscript pape 


author of any period, 
or a discussion of a 
literary “school” or 
of literary aims and 
technique. Three 
prizes: $15, $10, $5. 


There are also. 


prizes of $15, $10 and 
$5 for each of the fol- 
lowing classifications: 
book reviews, histor- 
ical articles, one-act 
plays, radio plzys, 
current events arti- 
cles, humor articles, 
and autobiographical 
sketches. 

SHIPPING 
INSTRUCTIONS 
All manuscripts 

must be mailed flat 
to: Scholastic Awards 
Literary Committee, 
250 E. 43rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Write to Scholastic, 
402 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for a 
free copy of the Octo- 
ber 2, 1937, issue con- 
taining all rules and 
instructions. 


Closing Date 
March 19, 
1938 








And a 3-Day Free Visit to Washington, D. c. 
for News Exam Winners and Their Teachers 


Do you like to display your knowledge of current-events? If you 
do, here’s a chance to make that knowledge pay you high dividends 
in prizes and pleasures. The Scholastic News Examination covers 
news events of national and international importance for the period 
from October 1, 1937, to April 1, 1938. All questions will be based on 
events thoroughly discussed in Scholastic and other news periodicals. 

The National individual prize for the winner in each of the five 
zones (see October 2, 1937, issue for locations of zones and complete 
rules) is a free trip to Washington, D. C., with his teacher. 

Other prizes are:—(1) Spencerian Fountain pens for students 
ranking highest within their schools; (2) a set of 25 Modern Library 
or Everyman’s Library books for the class, school, or club library 
awarded the two schools within each zone making the highest aver- 
age scores; and (3) Parker or Waterman Fountain Pen and Pencil 
sets for the six highest-scoring students in each of the five zones. 

The News Exam is to be taken under the supervision of your 
teacher between April 18 and April 25, 1938. Ask your teacher to fill 
out the enrollment blank below. All enrollments must be received 
before midnight, March 31, 1938. 


NEWS EXAM ENROLLMENT BLANK 
For Teachers or Principals Only 


Scholastic, News Examination 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me copies of the 1938 News Examination. 
I shall give the examination to my students and return the papers in 
keeping with the rules of Scholastic’s Seventh Annual News Exami- 
nation. I understand this places me under no obligation. 


Piease Print 

Teacher's Name ....ccccccocsvecccccccssoccccccccccccccccceccoscose 
Teacher of (subject) ....... Raleceese CO ccccescccocccscessesoooses 
School ..ccccee 
City 
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approximately 9% by 
12% inches. (Any of 
the “sheet music” 
forms of music man 

uscript paper sold in 
the music trades wil 

conform to this re= 
quirement.) In clas=) 
sifications 1, 4 and 5) 
students may submit 
original lyrics (verse 
or words for the mu- 
sic) or they may set: 
to music a published 

verse or poem. If th 

latter, the source 
must be given. 


SHIPPING ~ 
INSTRUCTIONS | 
Be sure not to 

clude music entrié@ 
with work submitted 
for the Art or Liter 
ary Divisions, Musi 
entries must 

mailed flat to: M 

Division, Scholast 
Awards, Chamber} 
Commerce Bldg 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Wri 
to same address 10 
free copy of the Octd 
ber 2, 1937, issue. © 


Closing Dz ‘ 
March 19, 
1938 — 





